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All that relates to the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus has an interest to every disciple of his. Hence 
our realers will give close attention to what such a 
scholaras Dr. Philip Schaff has to say with refcrence 
to the language spoken by Christ. 





More than once we have had a report of Mr. 
Meredith’s famous Bible class in Boston; but such 
a success as has there been attained is worthy ot 
frequent note. Mr. Rand's fresh story of one of 
its sessions will therefore be welcomed by many a 
Sunday-school worker. 


Not long since, we gave an extended sketch of 
missions in America. ‘This week we give a similar 
sketch of missions in Africa. These are in the line 
of a series of sketches purposed for our readers, in 
delineation of the progress of Christian missions 
throughout the world. A knowledge of what has 





been accompli-hed through modern missions gives | 
encouragement to hope for the largest results in the | 
further evangelization of the race. 


A touching little story is told concerning Mr. | 
Emerson’s failing memory, toward the close of his | 
life. Just after Mr. Longfellow’s funeral the sur- 
viving author said to a friend: “‘lhat gentleman | 
whcse funeral we have been attending was a sweet 
and beautiful soul, but I forget hisname.” After all, 
Emerson remembered the best part of Longfellow; 





and any one of us may well be content to leave such 
a memory behind him. Though our proudest works, 
or daily deeds, or the very names we bear, pass out 
of knowledge, it is better to be remembered for our 
spiritual qualities than for any name or renown, 
unmarked by true impress of character. A noble 
soul shall long survive the label which it happens 
to bear. 


Mr. George William Curtis, in a recent editorial 
in Harper’s Weekly, restates a truth which the 
younger readers and writers of Amcrica cannot bear 
too often. “ It is,” he says, “the felicity of our first 
great literary epoch, which is ending, and among 
whose beloved names are Irving and Bryant, and 
Hawthorne and Longfellow and Emerson, that the 
lives of its masters were irreproachable.” And so 
must be the lives of the masters of the literary epoch 
next to come. The days have gone by when a great 
author, a real leader of thought, can live the life of a 
Marlowe, or Wycherley, or Byron. The Rossettis 
and Swinburnes and Whitmans were born a century 
too late to hope to succeed in turning us backward to 
the caves and ditches which beset our ancestors. Not 
the least of the claims which American literature 
makes is its essential purity; nor is this claim likely 
to be weakened in the hands of those who take up 


the pens that have fallen from the grasp of our earlier 
writers. 


In teaching, it is quite as important to realize a 
scholar’s limitations as to recognize his highest pos- 
sibilities ; and the brighter the scholar, the larger 
danger there is of overlooking his limitations. A 
recent writer on education says: “ Youth cannot be 
everything which it promises to be. A choice must 
be made. ... A teacher is apt to think that his 
pupil may be anything. He shows germs of qual- 
ities, any one of which—all of which—he imagines 
may come to fruit. Yet it is not so. Distinction in 
one direction can only be obtained by repression in 
another. A strong nature can only be produced by 
lopping and pruning the branches which it sends out 
into the circumambient air.” Wise repression and 
judicious pruning are important elements in all suc- 
cessful training. Solomon emphasized this truth 
when he said, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go’’—not in another child's way, but in his 
way—“ and [thenj when he is old he will not depart 
from it;” and he will amount to something in it 
when he is old, and before he is old. 


Slang is generally a substitute for thought, and 
tends, therefore, to the debilitation of the mind. A 
single word or phrase is, by the user of slang, made 
to do duty in almost every other sentence, and to 
take the place of scores of other words or phrases of 
the most diverse meanings. The power of mental 
discrimination and of precise expression is thus 


| greatly ‘impaired, if not altogether lost, by those 
'who suffer themselves to form this habit. Many 


of the failures of the school-room are due to this 
vice. The pupil has become accustomed to stuffing 
his sentences with slang words or phrases ; many of 
his words, therefore, represent blank spaces in his 
mind, instead of thoughts; his power of clear and 
definite statement is lost, and he cannot give any 
rational account of the subjects he is studying. Let 





no one who wishes a sound mind suffer himself to 
become the slave of slang. Precision and definite- 
ness in language are essential to precision in thought 
and to definiteness in moral action. Looseness in 
phrase begets looseness in character. 

How quick men are to sneer at the suggestion, that 
to understand the Bible you must first believe the 
Bible ; yet how ready they are to recognize that prin- 
ciple of criticism as applied to almost any book 
except the Bible! “ Assuredly,” says Coleridge, 
“that criticism of Shakespeare will alone ba genial 
which is reverential. The Englishman who, without 
reverence, can pronounce the name of William 
Shakespeare, stands disqualified for the office of critic. 
He wants one, at least, of the very senses, the lan- 
guage of which he is to employ ; and will discourse 
at best but asa blind man, while the whole har- 
monious creation of Jight and shade, with all ils 
subtle interchange of deepening and dissolving colors, 
rises in silence to the silent fiat of the uprising 
Apollo.” We can never fully understand a person 
with whom we are not in sympathy ; to believe in a 
friend is the very beginning of a true acquaintance 
with a friend. How much more than true is this 
concerning the Friend of friends! “My son,” says 
Wisdom, “if thou wilt receive my words, and hide 
my commandments with thee; . . . then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowl- 
edge of God.” “If any man willeth to do his will,” 
says Jesus, “he shall know of the doctrine.” With 
our hearts turned Christward, our minds will be able 
to comprehend truths which would otherwise be a 
hopeless mystery, or an offense tous. A loving trust 
in the Author of the Bible is the best preparation to 
a wise study of the Bible. “ Then shall we know, 
if we follow on to know the Lord: his going fourth is 
prepared as the morning ; and he shall come unto us 
as the rain, as the latter and the former rain unto the 
earth.” 





HERE, OR SOMEWHERE ELSE? 


There is a quaint Norwegian song which voices 
pleasingly the common feeling of longing and won- 
der with which men think of the things that are 
beyond their present horizon. A youth whose life 
has been hemmed in by towering summits, spends 
much of his time in questionings and day-dreams con- 
cerning what he would see “over the lofty moun- 
tains,”—which phrase is ever the burden of bis song. 
Here, are snow, and walls of rock, and an ice-bound 
prison ; there, are fairer lands, and higher tree, and 
clearer skies, which the fortunate eagle may vi-it at 
will, while the despondent dweller in the valley finds 
his life growing narrower every year. And thus we 
all are tempted to bend a yearning gaze toward othcr 
lands than those we ourselves occupy, whether they 
be valley, or plain, or mountain-top itself. 

It is, we believe, an evident fact that this sense ot 
unrest, and of mental and physical longing for new 
scenes and other skies, is especially strong in men 
and peoples of the Teutonic family, and particularly 
in our Anglo-Saxon division of it. A voyage across 
the British Channel is a great event in the life of a 
Frenchman; a Russian is content with his own 
snowy plains; and an Italian is an emigrant from’ 
necessity rather than choice. But Englishmen and 
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Americans travel from a mere love of sight-seeing. 
They go to places for the sake of saying that they 
have been there; and when they have spent a pleas- 
ant summer in one place, they are all the more 
anxious to visit some other spot of which their 
friends have told them. Our city population, in 
larger proportion year by year, multiplies its jour- 
neyings and lengthens its times of absence; and 
instead of an infrequent and brief summer jaunt, 
the flight to mountain or seashore now begins in 
May and scarcely ends in October. Behind fashion, 
and pride, and genuine health-seeking, there burns 
unknown in many a breast a spark of the fire that 
drove the Norse pirates over the great western 
seas, or sent the Saxons to the two new homes of 
which the historian Freeman has been telling us this 
winter; or leads the New-Englander to Ohio and 
Kansas, and the Ohioan to Dakota and Oregon. 
The “ wanderstaff” of the German song seems the 
sceptre of Saxon sovereignty; and it is sought 
alike by the nation that moves in grand procession 
toward the setting sun, and by the small boy who 
runs away of an afternoon, determined to have a 
good play-time just on the other side of the brook. 
If we find it hard to forget that “distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” we may partially con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that temptations 
toward a restless and migratory life are a matter 
of race-temperament as well as of individual fancy. 

Since this is the case, we may be quite sure that it 
is our duty to give more serious thought to the dan- 
gers of too frequent changes than to the advantages 
of a residence “ over the lofty mountains.” A strong 
natural temptation, where it exists, is pretty sure to 
advance, on its own behalf, all the just and unjust 
arguments it can summon. It will tell of the glory 
of colonization, and civilization, and missionary work ; 
and it will also portray the possibilities of specula- 
tion and chance, and the “ potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” to borrow Dr. 
Johnson’s resonant phrase. The best men and 
women, those from whom the world has most to hope, 
are in greater danger from unwise changes than from 


_sluggishness and indifference. The duty of doing 


o 


our best where we are, is quite as pressing as the duty 
of trying to do something better somewhere else. 

In one of Longfellow’s best poems he tells us how 
a sculptor labored all day, but in vain, to carve in 
wood the ideal figure of his dreams. The precious 
material had been brought from a far island in the 
East, and for many an hour had the artist vainly 
striven to accomplish his high task. At length, 
falling into a weary and saddened sleep, a voice bade 
him take the brand of oak from the embers, and 
use it for his material; which doing, on awaking, 
success was won at last. And the poem ends: 

“© thou sculptor, painter, poet, 
Take this lesson to thy heart ; 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 

American literature affords a notable illustration of 
the wisdom of taking this.advice. It was in 1850 
that Longfellow thus wrote; six years before then, 
James Russell Lowell, in his firat prose work, now 
almost forgotten, said: “I have always thought that 
our own history supplied many fine plots for tragedy,” 
and went on to urge that in Salem witchcraft, in the 
early religious history of the Massachusetts colonists, 
in the Indian heroic biography of America, and in 
the institution of slavery itself, there lay unsurpassed 
material, The force of the truth comes home to us 
when we remember that in the years since Longfellow 
and Lowell thus wrote, we have had Miles Standish 
and Hiawatha and The New England Tragedies ; 
A Fable for Critics, and the two series of The Big- 
low Papers; The Scarlet Letter, and The House 
of the Seven Gables; Snow-Bound; Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and other strictly national works scarcely 
less worthy of mention. Both in literature and in 
life, we are far more likely to win the prizes of suc- 
cessful work when we willingly use the faith and 
strength and materials and opportunities which we 





have, than when we spend our days and nights in 
fruitless wanderings after will-o’-the-wisps, or bones 
in the water, or any other objects of the moral 
fabulists. 

It is far easier for us to admit the obligation of 
contentment, and of the use of present means, than it 
isto take up the very next duty that lies before us in 
our own place of lite and work. Weare tempted to 
sing “ East, west, hame’s best,” and then to wish 
that, after all, our home were situated just a little 
farther eastward, with a somewhat wider westward 
view. We willingly acknowledge both the poetry 
and the wisdom of such a stanza as this :— 

“Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 
To stay at home is best ;”— 


but still we catch ourselves thinking respectfully, 
once in a while, of the advantages possessed by the 
hawk. After we have accepted a whole store of 
proverbs of warning and consolation, Whittier’s 
“might have been” returns to plague us, until the very 
hardest thing in the world seems to be the following 
of the old command: “Doe the nexte thynge.” 
Here, as in so many other matters, it is easy to listen 
to the sermon, but hard to proceed to its “ application ” 
and “improvement.” Perhaps we are never so near 
wicked and possibly unrepenting rebellion to God as 
when; believing and trembling, we still refuse to act 
up to the knowledge we possess. With every failure 
comes a decrease of strength and will-power, until the 
moral fibre .of the soul suffers sad degeneration. 
There is nothing in the Bible, nothing in the example 
of Christ, which tells us to do right by and by, 
but not now; to obey when we*get things fixed to 
suit us, under more favorable skies, but to sus- 
pend our full obedience for the present. Duties 
never conflict, and certainly there can be none 
but a present environment for a present duty. 
The town, the house, the work, the family, the 
friendly circle, the circumstances and times in which 
we live,—these we must accept as the background or 
framework of our obligation. Those who most clearly 
perceive and strive to imitate the ideal, are the very 
ones who are most successful in the practical labors 
of a work-a-day world. “Incomes from dreamland” 
are a poor resource unless we turn them into a 
means of support for faichful labor just where we are. 
The incomparable beauty and fitness of Christ’s 
earthly life are nowhere more apparent to us than in 
his acceptance in that life of the here and now of his 
existence. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A good many Sunday-school superintendents, who 
have more scholars than they well can accommodate, are 
wrestling! with the problem as to putting the largest 
number of pupils in the least amount of space. Here is 
an inquiry that many others than the writer would like 
to have answered : 

Will you be kind enough to give the result of your expe- 
rience and observation as to whether a Sunday-school, in order 
to accommodate the largest number, and be comfortable, should 
have turn-over benches, chairs, or L shaped benches ? 

Our “ experience and observation ” tend to show that 
children can be packed closest on straight benches with 
as little space between them as will permit passage iu 
and out. Any deviation from this is a loss of space, 
though it may be a great gain in comfort, convenience, 
and wise arrangement. The L shaped benches, or chairs 
arranged in circular form, give the teacher the best com- 
mand of his class, but they take up considerable room. 
Our friend must choose as to which is the more important 
for him to have—packing capacity or convenience of 
arrangement with reference to teaching. If, as it seems 
in this case, the room is already full, and scholars “still 
come,” who ought to be received; then the question 
must fairly be met. whether to continue packing the 
scholars in the room as it is, like sardines in a box, with- 
out reference to their comfort, or to get more room— 
whatever it costs. 


Itis not easy for us to satisfy all inquiring correspondents. 
Sometimes we say too little and sometimes too much, to 





please our questioners. Here is a New Jersey reader 
who thinks we said too little on one side and too much 
on another in response to a former letter of his. He 
quoted a remark in favor of teachers’ meetings, from a 
book written by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
and asked as to its bearing on country superintendents. 
In reply we sought to show that country superintendents 
need not come under condemnation, as a teachers’ meet- 
ing could be kept up in a scattered community, if there 
were as much zeal in that direction as commonly showed 
itself in behalf of funerals, or singing-schools, or even of 
circuses, in the country. Our reply drew out confirm- 
atory testimony from country workers, North and South, 
—the latest item being from a good woman in South 
Carolina. And now our New Jersey friend proposes to 
close the discussion by “ moving the previous question ” 
—cloture,” they call it in Parliament. He says: 

Like some of your correspondents, you like to “dig” at 
those whom you think cannot answer you. If you will read 
my first letter carefully, you will see I did not ask for any 
information about teachers’ meetings. You say, “The super- 
intendent who has no teachers’ meeting to lead is not ready to 
die.” I wanted you to tell me what you thought would 
become of the superintendents who died without having 
started a teachers’ meeting. Is not the ‘ good woman” rather 
hasty in condemning me? Hear her: “He is not fit to live, 
much less have charge of a Sunday-school.’”’ Has she for. 
gotten Christ’s own words about judging ?—‘‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” As to attending circuses, we do not allow 
them in our town, not even Barnum with his Jumbo. 

We will now meekly confine ourselves to the simple 
questions of our correspondent. “ What will become of 
country superintendents who die witbout having started 
a teachers’ meeting?” We don’t know. Dr. Newman 
Smith and some others incline to the view of a second 
probation ; but—may we venture the suggestion ?—we 
hope our New Jersey friend won’t take that risk! And 
now about that South Carolina teacher: ‘“‘ Was she not 
rather hasty in her condemnation?” Well, she took a 
fortnight for it; and we kept her letter two weeks before 
publishing it. That seems reasonably deliberate. “Has 
she forgotten Christ’s own words about judging ?—‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’” We don’t know how it 
was before now ; but she is evidently reminded of them 
at last; and the threatened consequences of any wrong 
on her part have been fulfilled. So you don’t have cir- 
cuses in your town! Well, then we certainly don’t see 
why you should be without a teachers’ meeting! No 
circus, and no teachers’ meeting!! What a place!!! 


When a well-known contributor to our columns seems 
to have been misunderstood in some important statement, 
we are glad to point out his real meaning, for the benefit 
of other readers than the one who may call our attention 
to the ambiguous phrasing. Thus in the case called up 
by a clergyman from Alabama, as follows : 


Dr. George Dana Boardman, in an article in The Sunday 
School Times for April 15, says: ‘‘ Recall the first Adam: he 
was in a garden, where every outward circumstance was for 
him ; yet he fell. Recall the second Adam: he was in a desert, 
where every outward circumstance was against him ; yet he 
remained erect: the Devil failed to conquer him, not because 
he was divine, but because he was sinless.”” Surely the reason 
assigned cannot be the logical reason for the Saviour’s resisting 
successfully the temptations of Satan. The statement quoted 
implies, that Adam was sinful, therefore he fell, though ina 
garden; that Christ was sinless, therefore he did not fall, 
though in adesert. But the first statement, according to the 
common interpretation of Scripture, is not true. Adam was 
sinless until he fell. He did not become a sinner becawse he 
was created sinful. He was not so created, he was notso till he 
became so. He became so in the Garden of Eden. Why does 
a creature fall? Why does a sinless being become a sinner? 
Is not this an unanswerable question ? The answer cannot be, 
because he is tempted. It cannot be, because he has a sinful 
nature. Why did Satan fall? Had he not once a sinless 
nature? Why did Gabriel, the great presence-angel, remain 
unfallen? Not because he had a sinless nature. It is quite 
well understood that the origin of moral evil is wnaccowntable. 
Satan fell; Gabriel did not fall. The first Adam fell; the 
second Adam did not fall. Unless it can be affirmed that 
Satan and Adam fell because they were not sinless, it is not 
logical to say that Gabriel and the Saviour did not fall because 
they were sinless. If any intelligible reason is to be assigned 
why “‘ the Devil failed to conquer” the Messiah, must not that 
reason be found in the fact that he was noé a creature? in the 
very fact that he was divine ? 


As we understand Dr. Boardman, he did not intend to 
touch the question of the origin of sin, or of moral evil 
in the universe; nor yet to intimate that Adam was a 
sinner before he sinned. The truth he was emphasizing 
was, that every man’s evil doing is an outgrowth ora 
result of what is in him, not of what is about him. The 
first Adam had every external help to well-doing, but he 
fell because he would sin, because he decided in himself 
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to sin, and so he was a‘ sinner—made himself a sinner. 
The second Adam amid the most unpropitious surround- 
ings decided in himself not to sin, and therefore was sin- 
less. Although the second Adam was Divine, in his 
temptation while in the flesh his triumph was because of 
his refusal to sin. when the choice was given him between 
right doing and wrong doing. “Gabriel” was not Di- 
vine, and his refusal to sin when “ Satan” decided to sin, 
was of his choice; each was responsible for his choice, 
as every creature is responsible for Ais choice when 
tempted. What is in him, not what is outside of him, 
settles every man’s case That is what Dr. Boardman 
seems to us to have declared in his article. 

There is such a thing as expecting too much of our 
scholars ; of expecting them to do more in preparation 
for the class exercise than we can commonly count on 
from scholar«, It may be that we are looking to them to 
supply our evident lack in the class, when the lack is to 
be looked for in the opposite direction. This, it seems 
to us, is the case with the good woman from Kansas who 
writes inquiringly : 

Please find a place in your Notes on Open Letters for my 
list of grievances—and in so doing assist a perplexed Kansas 
teacher. I have in my Sunday-school class twelve young 
ladies and gentlemen. They are regular in attendance, respect- 
ful in behavior, and are as intelligent a class of young people 
on things in general as we usually find. But upon the subjects 
of the Sunday-sehool lesson they are ignorant, and apparently 
indifferent. I have urged them to give more time and atten- 
tion to. the study of the lesson; and to call out special interest 
I have given to individual members particular topics to fill out, 
bearing upon different subjects connected with the lesson ; but 
when one or two, at most, had performed this part, it was an 
old story. I have suggested that the class meet once a week, 
or once in two weeks, and study the lesson for two Sundays ; 
but that does not meet with their approval, and but few come 
to the class study. They seem to loath study. As a last resort, 
unless you suggest something better, I have gained their con- 
sent to attempt a course of study with the Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly or Association ; and, if you please, will you, 
in your open answer, give me the address of Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
or some other leading person in that Association, that I may 
correspond with him, and obtain the helps needed to carry on 
interestingly and profitably such a course of study as is 
projected ? 

Now here are intelligent scholars. who regularly attend 
a Sunday-school class, and are uniformly respectful in 
their behavior. This is a good start on their part. Most 
preachers would feel, that if they had intelligent, regular, 
and respectful hearers, there was good ground for hope- 
ful work in their field. But these scholars do not know 
much about the Bible lessons, and are not ready to study 
them outside of the class! That isa pity; but neither 
a preacher nor a teacher is shut off from success by his 
hearers’ failing in cutside study over the theme of his 
instruction or discourse. Suppose the scholars do not 
study; what do they get while they are in the class? 
That is the chief question for the teacher. If those 
scholars never look at their lesson before coming to 
Sunday-school, they ought to find their teacher so full 
of it, when they get there, that they shall receive of her 
knowledge, share her enthusiasm, and be so quicened 
by her suggestions and inquiries as to strive to maxe 
available in their every-day life the new truths gained 
from her, and to be the richer by what. she has given 
them, even though they do not endeavor to add to their 
steadily growing stock by study between Sundays. It is 
not that this teacher ought to be content with a lecture 
on the lesson, and expect to teach her scholars by merely 
telling them things worth knowing ; but it is that she 
ought to be full of knowledge about the lesson in hand, 
and full of interest in it; and that she ought to have in 
her mind such a plan of teaching as would, by clear 
statement and wise questioning, secure the attention and 
interest of each scholar separately in some one portion of 
the lesson, and of all of the class in the lesson as a whole. 
The trouble in this case is, not that the scholars do not 
study as much as they should ; but, that the teacher does 
not teach as skillfully as she might. Let not the teacher 
be discouraged at facing this truth; but rather let her 
take heart frem it. She already has a firm hold on her 
scholars, and they are receiving good from her spirit and 
influence. Now let her take a fresh start, and improve 
herself in methods of teaching. Let her be less anxious 
over the question, How much do my scholars study out 
of the class? and more interested in the question, How 
do I teach, when these “ignorant and indifferent,” but 
“ regular and respectful” scholars are before me? It is 
all right to interest the scholars in the Chautauqua plan 
of study, or in any other plan; but that will never take 
the place of wise teaching in the class; and that is the 
teacher’s work--not the work of the scholars. The Rev. 
Dr. J; BH, Vineent's address is New Haven, Conn, 





ASCENSION DAY. 


(From the Latin of an uncertain author. between the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. } 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Lo, the heaven rejoices, 
The air is all bright ; 
And earth gives her voices 
From depth and from height. 
For the darkness is broken, 
Biack storm has passed by, 
And, in peace, for a token, 
The palm waves on high. 


Spring breezes are blowing; 
Spring flowers are at hand ; 
Spring grasses are growing 
Abroad in the land ; 
And violets brighten 
The roses in bloom, 
And marigolds heighten 
The lilies’ perfume. 


Rise then, O my praises— 
Fresh life in your veins! - 
As the viol upraises 
The gladdest of strains ; 
For once more he sees us, 
Alive, as he said— 
Our holy Lord, Jesus, 
Escaped from the dead. 


Then thunder, ye mountains ! 
Ye valleys, resound ! 

Leap forth, O ye fountains! 
Ye hills, echo round ! 

For he alone frees us ; 
He does as he said— 

Our holy Lord, Jesus, 
Alive from the dead ! 


THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


What language did our Saviour speak? Greek? or 
Hebrew? or both? and in what proportion? As the 
Son of man and Saviour of the world, he was above the 
limitations of race, nationality, and language. He was 
absolutely perfect, the model for universal imitation. 
Nevertheless he was a historical person, and, as such, had 
a well-defined individuality. He was ason of David and 
Abraham, born and raised in Palestine, and could not 
have been born anywhere else, either in China, or in 
Italy, or Greece, or among the savages in Germany or 
England, where no preparation was made for his reception 
and appreciation, and where the seed of the divine word 
would have fallen on ice. He was a Jew of the Jews, 
had a Jewish physiognomy, dressed, ate, spake, and lived 
like his countrymen. How could he have been under- 
stood by them if he had not addressed them in their own 
tongue? What then was this tongue? 

He wrote nothing. He is himself the Book of Life to 
be read by all men. He stamped his image upon the 
world’s history and upon every human heart and life that 
yields itself to his transforming and sanctifying influence. 
But some of his disciples wrote books,—the New Testa- 
ment. And they all wrote Greek. Only one of them, 
Matthew, is said to have written his Gospel first in 
Hebrew, and afterwards in Greek. Even James, the 
brother of the Lord, who spent all his public life in Jeru- 
salem, as far as we know, addressed his Epistle to the 
twelve tribes of Israel in the Greek language. 

Did, then, our Saviour likewise speak Greek? There is 
something pleasing in the idea. There never was a 
nobler, richer, more flexible language spoken or written, 
than the language of Homer, of Plato, of Sophocles, of 
Aristotle, and all those immortal poets, philosophers, and 
historians, whose works are to this day studied as models 
of style all over the civilized world. And the noblest of 
all uses to which it was put is this,—that it became the 
organ for the everlasting truth of our religion, the silver 
picture for the golden apple of the gospel. The Greek 
was the language of civilization, and of international 
intercourse. Since the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
who carried the Greek into the Orient, and still more 
since the conquests of Rome, which united all the nations 
from the banks of the Euphrates and the N 'le to the banks 
of the Rhine and the shoresof the Atlantic, the Greek 
had become the cosmopolitan language, as the French was 
on the Continent in the last century, and as the English 
is now in the British colonies and in North America. This 
was one of the providential preparations for the introduc- 
tion and spread of Christianity. 

The Greek penetrated into Palestine two or three hun- 
dred years before Christ. This is evident from the 
numerous Greek names of Jews, and of places of Pales- 


tine, from coins and inscriptions, from the Greek version 





of the Old Testament which was used by the Apostles and 
Evangelists, from the large number of Greek-speaking 
Jews, called “ Hellenists,” from the writings of Philo and 
Josephus, who wrote in Greek, and from the New Testa- 
ment itself. For it need not be supposed that the sacred 
writers learned the Greek language miraculously on the 
day of Pentecost. They had abundant opportunity to 
learn it naturally in their youth, on the street and in 
common intercourse with their fellow-men, especially in 
Galilee, their native province, which was full of Greek- 
speaking Gentiles. 

From all these facts we may safely infer that our Lord, 
too, knew the Greek language, not indeed from books, 
nor from school, but from ordinary intercourse. Why 
should he have been ignorant of a language which was 
known to his disciples, the unlettered fishermen of 
Galilee? 

We have no doubt that he used the Greek language 
when speaking with strangers, and with heathens, with 
such persons as the Syrophenician woman, the heathen 
centurion, the “Greeks” who called on him shortly 
before the passion, King Herod, and Pontius Pilate. For 
a Roman governor appointed for a short time would 
hardly learn Hebrew, and no interpreter is mentioned. 

But we cannot agree with those scholars who maintain 
that_Christ used the Greek language exclusively or even 
chiefly. We must distinguish between the common every- 
day language of the people, and the occasional language 
of the higher classes, and of business men. Palestine 
was at the time of Christ a bilingual country, like the 
frontier countries on the continent (Alsace, Lorraine, 
Posen, some cantons of Switzerland), or like Wales in 
England, or Eastern Canada, or the German counties of 
Pennsylvania. The popular language was the Hebrew, 
or rather the Aramaic, a cognate dialect which supplanted 
the Hebrew after the Babylonian exile. In this their 
native tongue our Saviour would address the people. 

We have the positive proof of that in several words 
which have been preserved to us in the Gospel of Mark, 
which is the faithful echo of the original impressions of 
St. Peter. When our Saviour was to call the daughter of 
Jairus back to life, he addressed her in the Aramaic 
words Tulitha cumi ; that is, “ Damsel, arise.’ When he 
opened the ear of the deaf and dumb man in Decapolis, 
hesaid to him Ephphatha ; thatis,“ Beopened.” And when 
he reached the height of his vicarious suffering on the 
cross, he exclaimed, again in Aramaic, Zoi, Eloi (the 
Hebrew would be Eli, Eli), lama sabachthani? that is, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It is very significant that the inscription on the cross 
was in three languages: in Hebrew, the language of 
religion ; in Greek, the language of culture ; and in Latin, 
the language of empire,—thus proclaiming that Jesus of 
Nazareth died for all nations and all classes of men. 


A BIG BIBLE CLASS. 


BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 


This is started up in the second balcony of one of 
Boston’s largest halls, where we are waiting for the 
gathering of the Bible class taught by the Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, pastor of the Phillips Congregational Church, 
South Boston. It lacks forty minutes of three, the time 
appointed for the teaching of to-morrow’s lesson in the 
International course, and it is refreshing to see people 
assembling at this hour in their anxiety to learn a 
Sunday-school lesson. bs 

Look about, and see the style of building,—a lofty 
hall, rimmed on every side, except the front, by two 
large balconies. The space on the platform is utilized 
by rows of seats stretching back from the speaker’s desk 
to the big organ, that can make thunder enough for the 
largest audience. 

It now lacks half an hour of three, and we estimate 
that there must be already about a thousand people in 
the house. They come from al! denominations. They 
are teachers, superintendents, members of the adult 
classes, and undoubtedly there is a sprinkling of par- 
sons. It is interésting to notice the people passing across 
the platform to coveted seats in the rear. There rolls a 
solid-looking woman, good as a “committee on the table” 
at a sewing-circle. The woman behind, with a thought- 
ful face, one indicative of spirituality, is a real “ mother 
in Israel;” she fills the lamps of prayer, keeping the 
spiritual life of the church all aglow. There is a gray- 
haired minister, the parson all over, Here comes “our 
young brother,” the new superintendent. He is a little 
diffident under the burden of his new responsibilities, 
but there is a mighty uplifting power inside when he 
fairly gets to work, Herg gomes the teacher of a boys’ 
claas (or she ought to be, sather than 4 man, if the boys 


are peculiarly boys), She is magnetig in her very walk, 
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The great majority of attendants to-day are ladies, As 
we look about, we say, “ How much power is represented 
here!” Here are multiplied wires stretching out from the 
hands of the skillful leader into several hundred schools, 
and what influences will be impelled along those wires! 

The big organ begins to boom, A man distributes 
hymn-books. “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
is the hymn called for. Up, up comes the music from 
theaudience, like the overflowing of a fountain,—though 
not a remarkable overflow yet. Here steps a man upon 
the platform, who is the tallest, heaviest man, the man 
of the most presence, we have seen there yet. If not 
number one Mr. Meredith, he is number two. He lays 
aside his coat, takes a seat, puts on his eye-glasses, and 
examines a notice, Then he looks the audience over, 
and pulls his side-whiskers. He is a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired man, his face expressing force of character. He 
has been looking at his Bible; but the singing arrests 
his attention. ‘I don’t believe more than one-tenth of 
the people are singing,” is his sudden criticism. “I 
wish you would all try once.” A good suggestion. 
The fountain below is not working very vigorously. The 
great audience that has now gathered tries again, and 
the improvement is very perceptible. The big organ, 
behind the singing, had been shoving along the music ; 
but there was a greater motive power in the request of 
this ncw comer. That must be Meredith; and it is he. 

When the singing has been concluded, and the play- 
ing and singing begin at an early hour to interest those 
who have gathered, Mr. Meredith reads from the Scrip- 
tures. Prayer is offered. Mr. Meredith’s voice is clear 
and distinct, some of his tones mellow and rich, and, 
when he wishes, he can send his voice out like a trum- 
pet, waking up the sleepers, and disturbing the dust on 
the ceiling. The lesson to be taught is the review,—that 
gite closing up the quarter’s progress which some find 
hard to swing, and leave it open! . 

Mr. Meredith believes in reviews. He does not be- 
lieve in review and temperance, while affirming his faith 
in temperance; and we know the thoroughness of his 
position on this subject. But the review he considers to 
be important “to clinch the ends of the nails so they 
will stay.” Another subject must not displace the re- 
view. His method in teaching the review lesson was 
the categorical, the Socratic, which is one of the most 
successful yet difficult modes, It is a very democratic 
way, as it puts all on a level; but the teacher must be 
sure of himself, even if not sure of his audience. Demo- 
cratic as his intention may be, some aristocrat may dis- 
cover himself in the audience, who will improve his 
chance to “talk back.” It will be an unfortunate thing 
for the leader if the real teacher, the real master, be not 
on the platform, but down on the floor. The person, 
though, teaching this review-lesson, the head of this big 
Bible class, is up on the platform. He is very kindly 
aod good-natured in his methods, and makes all feel at 
home, bringing the audience into special sympathy with 
himself. Le is good, though, at a return shot, has his 
weapons handy, and can let them fly with effectiveness 
at any prig. He begins the lesson to-day with this 
proposition : “ Let’s play school,—let’s all play school a 
little while. Answer as if little children.” Will they 
do it, this great audience ? 

“What is the opening fact of New Testament his- 
tory?” is the first question. Two feeble voices some- 
where give an answer. The teacher, though, is not 
going on at that rate. ,His “school” must answer, and 


‘ he repeats the question. There is now a babel of voices 


below. What does he say ?—“ Not first-rate, but better.” 
Another question, which carries along the previous an- 
awer, is now put: “Anovunciation of birth of John the 
Baptist. By whom was it made?” The answer may be 
given correctly, but the quantity is not satisfactory, and 
the teacher frankly states his opinion. He reminds 
them “what a good time we will have when we get 
through,” and, after a good-natured stirring, the big, 
elepbant audience is fairly aroused. Replies that are 
hearty come back to the magnetic teacher, who knows 
how to control the multitude he has aroused. Magnetic, 
he has the stereoscopic quality. He makes things stand 
out. His class see the points in the lesson ; and, pressed 
home by a master-hand, the points are also felt. To- 
morrow’s lesson becomes the important thing it really is, 
an! the multitude of instructors present will go away in 
earnest to—repeat it? Mr. Meredith will not permit 
that. They go to teach it to their classes, in their own way. 

This movement has an interesting history. It origi- 
nated in the success-—we judge—of a Bible class in the 
Methodist Church where Mr. Meredith ministered sev- 
eral years ago. This custom was transferred to the 
Phillips Congregational Church, of which he is now 
pastor, and about one thousand attend the class The 





Tremont Temple class was started in Wesleyan Hall, 
four years ago. Crowded out, it went to a larger hall, 
which was the smaller hall (true to its name, Meionaon) 
in Tremont Temple. Burnt out, it went to the vestry of 
Park Street Church. Crowded out, it went io the Somer- 
set Street Church. Crowded out again, it took possession 
of Tremont Temple, where the average attendance is 
twenty-five hundred. About two-thirds of the class are 
Sunday-school teachers. It is an interesting fact that 
the class is not so large when the lessons are from the 
Old Testament. “Nothing interests the people like the 
life of our blessed Lord,” is Mr. Meredith’s testimony. 

The expenses—a very important item—are in the 
vicinity of twenty-two hundred dollars a year. These 
are met by basket collections. “ We have never closed 
a year with a deficiency; and,” stoutly affirms Mr. 
Meredith, “we never shall.” It is his opinion that 
“there ought to be at least one large popular Bible 
class in every city and town of any considerable popu- 
lation in the country.” In that case, it might be neces- 
sary to secure Mr. Meredith as a kind of circuit-rider to 
visit them and keep them up. 

The success of such a class, to our mind, depends 
upon—the leader. Here in Boston, it is certainly a 
grand success. The big hall, the big organ, the big 
audience,—above all, the strong impulse from the man 
at the head,—come as a mighty blow upon the die of the 
lesson, stamping it deep on many hearts. 





ATTENTION TO DEFINITIONS. 
BY G. MILTON HAMMELL. 

The middle-age teachers of logic made “ definition the 
last stage in the progress of knowledge,” says Whewell in 
his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, and adds, “‘ In 
this arrangement the history of science confirms their 
views.” 

To define, is, in fact, to crystallize thought,—to give 
such real and complete expression to ideas as to be 
intelligible and clear. Too often in schools, whether 
secular or ecclesiastica|, insufficient attention is given to 
definitions; and the result is an obscurity of mental view, 
and looseness of intellectual grasp, which is the bane of 
our universal education. Scholars cram for hasty recita 
tion, and, receiving no idea, soon forget even the memo- 
rized formu!, and enter society burdened with a confused 
mass of rules, axioms, isolated facts and historical dates, 
needing classification and exact definition. 

My attention has been directed to this defect in our 
educational systems by visits to secular schools, in which 
answers have been given and words mechanically spelled 
with no adequate conception of their meaning. 

For example, in a certain school, taught by a gentle- 
man of some local repute as an educator, a girl defined 
Christianity as a “ monotheistic religion,” and was about 
t> return to her seat, when I asked, “‘ What is the mean- 
ing of ‘ monotheistic ’?” 

A blank stare and piteous look of appeal was the only 
answer. 

Assuming control of a Sunday-school class on that 
October Sunday when the “ Peace Offering” was the 
subject of study, I assigned the following words for 
definition,—sacrifice, unleavened, anointed, oblation, 
priest, leavened, and vow. 

The first word was left undefined, although the pupil 
was, at least, twelve years of age, and a daily attendant 
at the secular school. Unleavened was defined as 
“‘smooth;” priest, as “a preacher in the Catholic 
Church ;” and but one word was correctly defined. 

After the knowledge of the pupils had been tested, and 
found so Iamentably defective, I gave the correct defi- 
nitions, and quickly saw, by unmistakable signs of interest, 
that they were real discoveries; as, no doubt, they essen- 
tially were. 

If I were a teacher in daily contact with growing 
mental life, I should insist on knowledge of the meaning, 
and, so far as possible, the history of words ; for it is true 
enough that the etymology of a word is often as fasci- 
nating as the story of a campaign; andI would take as 
my model “Old Adam Hope,” who, as Carlyle says in 
his “ Reminiscences,” “ knew what he did profess to 
knew in every fibre, and to the very bottom. More 
vigorously solid teacher of the young idea, so far as he 
could carry it, you might have searched for through the 
world in vain. Self-delusion, half-knowledge, sham 
instead of reality, could not get existed in his presence. 
He had a Socratic way with him ; would accept the hope- 
less pupil’s half-knowledge, or plausible sham of knowl- 
edge, with akind of welcome. ‘H'm! h’m! yes;’ and 
then gently enough begin a chain of inquiries more and 
more surprising to the poor pupil till he had reduced him 
to zero,—to mere non plus ulira, and the dismal perception 





that his sham of knowledge had been flat mis-knowledge 
with a spice of dishonesty added.” 

“Old Adam Hope” may have been voted a hard 
teacher, but the pupils who learned what he taught became 
more and more thankful that they had been led below 
surfaces to the depths, and that they actually knew what 
they thought they knew. 





HYMN TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY WILLIAM WHITE. 


Come Paraclete Divine, 
Endow this heart of mine 
With thy rich grace; 
My selfishness remove, 
And fill me with thy love, 
Lfting my soul above 
In thine embrace. 


Adopting Spirit come, 
My wandering heart call home ; 
Witness to me, 
That through thy cleansing power, 
Which thou on me dost shower, 
My soul receives thy dower 
Of purity. 


Spirit of Life reveal 
The impress of thy seal, 
Which makes me thine: 
Thyself my soul shalt fill, 
And all my nature thrill 
With joy’s perennial rill, 
Spirit Divine. 
Transforming Spirit now, 
Blest Counsellor be thou, 
Life’s journey through : 
Giver of gifts thou art; 
Spirit of prayer inipart, 
Foil Satan’s every dart, 
My helper true. 


Faith’s vision clarified, 
My nature, sanctified 
Like to my Lord, 
Would thee through life adore ; 
Send power to love thee more, 
And spread from shore to shore 
The gifts of God, 


Pledge of the Father’s love, 
May I thy fullness prove 
Each passing hour: 
Help me to worship thee, 
Bring forth thy fruit in me, 
Spirit of purity 
And source of power. 








FOR CHILDREN AT i 


AN HOUR IN MOTHER'S ROOM. 


BY BELLE SPARR LUCKETT, 


My mother's room was the prettiest in the whole houre, 
It was large and bright. The west windows were deep 
and wide, displaying a pleasant landecape. Far away 
to the edge of the horizon ran a line of hills, and nearer 
lay the smooth meadow-land through which sluggishly 
flowed the shining waters of Cedar Creek. ‘The cows 
loved to stand in its cool waters on hot days, and lazily 
move their sleepy bodies back and forth with enjoyment. 
Beside this brook grew the gnarled trunks of old syca- 
mores, and the drooping boughs of the weeping willow, 
and one tall, straight poplar, that stood cut all alone 
against the sky like a church spire. This poplar was 
mother’s favorite tree. She said it looked to her like a 
sentinel keeping guard over the hills and fields and brook. 

My mother was a great sufferer for many long years. 
I caruot remember when she was strong and well. But 
through all the years of my childhood, I do not recall one 
cross, complaining, or even impatient word. She was 
always gentle, always cheerful, always loving. Every- 
body was welcome in mother’s room. Everybody went 
there when they wanted a cool, quiet, delightful place to 
rest. My brother Rob and I went every day to bid our 
mother good-morning, and to say “Our Father” at her 
knee. I can well remember how she would take our 
faces between her smal] hands, and, looking into our eyes, 
she would tell us how she loved and trusted her “two 
men,” and how she prayed every day that we might grow 
into noble manhood. It seemed to me it would be im- 
possible for me to do a low, mean act, or even think a 
vile thought, and then receive my mother’s pure kisses. 
It was a rule at our house that Rob and I were to sit for 
an hour every day with our mother. During this hour 
she read to us or taught us a short poem or some Bible 
verses, and sometimes she prepared little talks that were 
full of the truths that give the principles of Christianity 
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One of these talks I recall with great clearness. I can 
never forget it. It has been in my heart all through 
these years that I have had to fight with the world, and 
learn that to control myself was my hardest battle. 

It was a dark day in November, about a year before 
my mother’s death. She was not as well as usual that 
day, so she was lying on her cot when Rob and I tapped 
softly at her door. She had us draw two footstools 
beside her, and, seating ourselves, mother questioned us 
about our studies. Then she closed her eyes, and lay 
very still awhile. Rob and I looked at each other in fear 
and silence. Presently she again opened her eyes, and 
taking from her table a new magazine, she opened it, 
and pointed to the table of contents printed on the first 
page. She explained to us that whateyer we saw named 
in that table of contents we would find on the inside of 
the magazine. She told us that we would find more 
than the mere title. She said there would be an article, 
sometimes several pages long, sometimes shorter, written 
under the title given in the table. Mother then went on 
to tell us how a boy’s face is a table of contents as to what 
is written on the heart. She told us how easily people 
could read on a boy’s face, honor, courage, truth, gentle- 
ness, politeness, and all that spoke of the refinement of 
a truly good and noble heart. But if the character be 
wicked and vicious, as plainly are written the signs of 
dishonesty, selfishness, cowardice, vulgarity, and rudeness, 
Mother said that every noble act, every pure thought, 
every polite kindness, printed the lines on our faces deeper 
and plainer. And just the same way with every low, 
vulgar thought, every dishonest deed, every rude un- 
kindness,—the face grew more and more degraded, the 
eyes more sullen and downcast, and every feature grad- 
ually became that of an outcast and a ruflian. 

She told us how all was written more plainly on the 
heart and soul than even on the face, and that this soui 
is what God looks at and judges men by. Mother said 
she once saw a criminal who had committed murder. In 
the fight he had received a deep gash between the eyes. 
Nothing could ever hide that white glaring scar. No 
matter how you looked at his face, the mark of his sin 
was plainly visible. Having once seen it, you could 
never forget it. But our mother said the stain of blood 
on the prisoner’s soul was more terrible and more plainly 
seen by God’s eye than the scar on his face. 

Many a year have the rains and winds and sunshine 
swept over my sweet mother’s grave. Long ago strangers 
filled her quiet room, and no more am I a boy, with all 
a boy’s temptations; but through all these years the 
teachings of that gentle voice have lived in my heart, and 
can only be forgotten when life ends, and I go to join that 
lost mother, and be with the.Christ she taught me to wor- 
ship, and whom she loved so well. 








PROGRESS OF MISSIONS. 


a 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


The regeneration of Africa, which bas begun within 
our generation at many points upon its coast, seems to 
have *prung, in almost every instance, from disaster and 
reverses, from the reactions of evil, from crime over- 
ruled, and the wrath of man turned to praise and bless- 
ing. When a certain slave-ship, in 1822, sped out with 
full sail through the Lagoon of Lagos, with its sinister 
hulk packed with men, women, and children for the 
markets of Brazil, it seemed a dark day for the cause of 
humanity. But a British cruiser was waiting for the 
culprit; the slaver wes captured; and the same vessel 
which bore the captain in irons to Sierra Leone, bore 
also a bright little boy of nine years,—the one to the 
colonial prison, the other to a mission school. The 
young lad, Crowther by name, became in time a Chris- 
tian, and a missionary to the region in which, with 
mother, brother, and sisters, he had been ruthlessly torn 
from his home. 

In 1S] he accompanied the British expedition for the 
exploration of the Niger, and to-day he is the bishop of 
a flourishing missionary diocese, embracing the home o: 
his childhood, and extending far up the Niger and the 
Benone. Alj the clergy of his diocese, as well as the 
members of its numerous churches, are of the pure 
African race, and have been educated on African soil. 

One might go still farther back, and trace the whole 
history of mission work in West Africa to the divine 
overrulings of slavery and warfare. The first settlement 
of Sierra Leone was made to accommouate the slaves of 
our early colonies, who had fled to the camps of the 
British army during the American Revolution ; and for 
mapy years afterwards that settlement served as a haven 
for the wretched people, of more than fifty different tribes 





and tongues, whom British cruisers had rescued from 
African slave-ships. The grace of God proved sufficient 
to transform even this motley population; and Sierra 
Leone, with its churches and training-schools, became 
the source of missionaries and missionary influence for 
the whole coast. 

In 1850 the missionary Krapf was sent by the Church 
Missionary Society to establish a mission in Abyssinia. 
It was his purpose, not so much to win converts for the 
Abyssinian church, as to regenerate that church itself. 
His spirit was wholly friendly, and his charity was ready 
to appreciate a dead sect far beyond its merits; but the 
wily Jesuit was there, and he poisoned the mind of 
King John with prejudice and distrust, and the kindly 
disposed missionary was driven from the country. It 
seemed a dark day for Krapf; and yet his purpose could 
not be relinquished. He knew not God's mysterious 
plan in all this baflling process; he only knew that a 
voice within his soul forbade him to desist from his 
great life-work for Africa. The Jesuits and the slave- 
traders continued to thwart his plans on every hand; 
and great were his hardships, and many his cheerless 
voyages up and down the Red Sea, and down the coast 
to Mombas and Zanzibar. At length his privations 
were shared by a young and devoted wife, whose spirit 
was equally dauntless with his own. Endeavoring to 
establish a station inland from Mombas, he found the 
hardship too sevexe for his heroic wife, who, without a 
home, and with scarcely a shelter, died, and was buried 
beneath a lonely tree, together with her new-born babe. 
Human wisdom would have pronounced his aims and 
efforts chimerical, and the sacrifice involved too great to 
be borne; but how often have we seen that out of the 
travail of sorrow and suffering, even unto death, the 
greatest enterprises that bless mankind have been born. 
The grave beneath the tree was a landmark in the 
ouward march of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the tree 
itself became a tree of life. 

Accompanied by Reltman, Krapf penetrated the inte- 
rior, where he and his associate discovered the lofty 
summits of Kenia and Killiomanjaro, both clothed in 
eternal snow, though almost under the equator. And 
they brought back also those definite rumors of a great 
lake country lying just beyond, which aroused the 
interest of the whole civilized world, and led to the 
discovery, in quick succession, of lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria Nyanza. Then followed a succession of adven- 
turous explorers, all seeking to penetrate the country 
from Zanzibar and Mombas, and by the valley of the 
Nile. Though thwarted in direct missionary work, the 
labors of Krapf, in their far-reaching influence, have 
been excelled by few. 

While this faithful missionary was thus struggling 
with seeming misfortunes on the east coast, David 
Livingstone was finding his faithful labors baflled among 
the Bechuanas of South Africa. The encroachments of 
the Boers broke up their settlement, and threw discourage- 
ment upon all missionary labors. Seeking a better field, 
Livingstone was scarcely more guccessful among the 
Macolilos; and at length, in quest of a mission field 
beyond the reach of the unscrupulous foreigner, he was 
finally led to the work of general discovery in the inte- 
rior. Amid much hardship he penetrated the wide 
wastes till he reached first the western and then the 
eastern coast, discovered the Falls of the Zambezi, and 
determined the great interior water-shed of the con- 
tinent. He discovered also, somewhat later, Lake 
Nyassa and the lake and river Shiré, and, later still, 
Lake Bangneola and the river system by which it flows 
northward past Tanganyika to a destination to him 
unknown. Livingstone’s first journals and discoveries, 
like those of Krapf and Reltman, helped to arouse the 
spirit of discovery, and with it the missionary spirit, and 
to concentrate the interest of the whole world upon the 
interior of Africa. Had nothing further resulted from 
his early disappointments among the Bechuanas, the 
greater and divine plan which guided his steps would 
have seemed wonderful. But God had yet other and 
greater plans to accomplish in connection with his name. 
Tep orts came at length that Livingstone was lost,—that 
he nad doubtless fallen a martyr to science and humanity 
in the very midst of his labors and explorations. And 
here unexpected elements appeared in the case. 
geographical societies were speculating, and the British 
press was publishing ill-founded rumors, and the British 
government was slowly preparing to take some measures 
for a search for the missing hero, a young American, the 
proprietor of a secular newspaper,—a mere youth, full 
of dash and aspiration for shining deeds,—conceived the 
notion that Livingstone was alive, and formed the prompt 
resolve to find him at all cost. A favorite correspondent, 
with an enthusiasm equal to his own, and a good deal 
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more of the firm stuff which such enterpr’ses demand, 
was despatched to Zanzibar with all needful resources, 
and the simple command to find Livingstone. 

By this time the heroic explorer had gathered the 
materials for another crusade, greater even than the 
quest of science, and scarcely less important than the 
great missionary werk which had been his chief aim. 
When Henry M. Stanley found him at length upon the 
shores of Tanganyika, he was prepared for that definite 
and thrilling arraignment of the East African slave- 
trade, which thoroughly aroused the British public and 
the British government. His letters, sent home by 
Stanley, led to that special expedition, under Sir Bartle 
Frere, which secured the proscription of the traffic 
within the realm of the sultan of Zanzibar. 

Nor was this all. Livingstone’s intense desire to solve 
the Nile problem, and determine other great questions 
relating to the Lake Region, kept him still in Africa, 
against all remonstrance. He seemed destined to kindle 
the interest of Christendom yet more intensely by his 
heroism, and finally to add a touching pathos to that 
interest by his sufferings and death, and by the loving 
fidelity of his African attendants, who bore his remains 
hundreds of miles to the coast, whence they were sent to 
their final resting-place in Westminster Abbey. More- 
over, the man who had found him at Ujiji had acquired - 
that unquenchable thirst for adventure which led him 
again to Africa to take up the researches which Living- 
stone had left incomplete. He published an account of 
his three months’ sojourn with the remarkable king of 
Uganda, and the appeal of that prince to the Christian 
world to send him preachers and teachers for his people. 
Pursuing his. course westward, Mr. Stanley, by one of 
the most remarkable achievements in the whole history 
of geographical exploration, fought his way through the 
hostile tribes of the interior, solved the problem of the 
supposed Nile sources, identified the Lualaba of Living- 
stone with the Congo of Captain Tuckey. 

Scores of exploring expeditions have followed these 
developments. Geographical societies of London, Paris, 
Lisbon, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, Brussels, and St. Peters- 
burg, and one grand International Society, with the 
king of Belgium at its head, have entered the field with 
their researches; and commercial agencies, railroad and 
steamboat projects, and stations for scientific observa- 
tion, have been planned. 

Since Stanley’s great achievement, De Brozza has 
ascended the Ogovie, and crossed over by its headwaters 
to the afiluents of the Congo above its rapids. The 
Austrian Emil Holub has explored the Valley of the 
Zambezi from South Africa, and the Portuguese Serpa 
Pinto has crossed the continent from Benguela to Pre- 
toria. The Scotch youth Joseph Thomson has carried 
out the unfinished project of the late Keith Johnson to 
explore the shores of Nyassa and Tanganyika. Oscroft 
has ascended the Niger and the Berone. Rolfs, Stecker, 
Bondorf, Richard, Flatters, Buchta, and Nachtigal have 
made expeditions from the Mediterranean coast; Soleilet 
and others from the Gambia. Matteuchi has crossed 
from Egypt to the Guinea Ooast, and Leutz from Mo- 
rocco through the desert, and out by the Senegal. 
There are at this moment not less than thirty expedi- 
tions exploring Africa, the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful being that of the International Society under 
Stanley. This has for its aim the opening of the great 
river to trade; but it extends its aid and protection to 
the Inland Mission, whose agents accompany it, and 
to the English Baptist missionaries, who are planting 
their stations south of Yelalla Falls. 

Prominent among the influences which have entered 
into this great providential movement for the opening 
up of Africa, were the responses given by Mr. Robert 
Orthington of Leeds, England, to the call of King 
Tritesa for teachers and preachers in the “dark con- 
tinent.” Mr. Orthington began at once to apply the 
stimulus of liberal offers of funds to certain societies to 
establish missions. Through his aid, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has made noble beginnings on the 
Victoria Nyanza, the Lundon Society on Tanganyika, 
the Scotch Presbyterian societies on Nyassa and Shire, 
He has also aided the English Baptists in Congo and 
the American Missionary Association on the upper Nile. 

Until within a very few years, the missionary work of 
Africa has been mostly confined to South Africa and the 
coast; but since the great movements started by Living- 
stone and Krapf, the country is being penetrated on all 
sides,—from Zanzibar, and up the Zambesi; from Mo- 
zambique and South Africa; from Benguela; up the 
Congo, the Ogovie, the Gaboon, the Gambia, and the 
Senegal, and by way of the White Nile. In the heart of 
the continent Mohammedanism is at work, but the land 
is environed by the outposts of the gospel. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1882. | 


1. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve..........--...-.------ Mark 6: 1-13 
2. April 9.—Death of John the Baptist .............-----+...- Mark 6: 14-29 
% April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed...........-...-.-.---+- Mark 6: 30-44 
4. April 23.—Chris. Walking on the Sea........-----..0+----« Mark 6: 40-56 
5. April 30.—The Tradition of Men............-..---..+++-----Mark 7: 1-3 


6. May 7.Sufferers Brought to Christ............-..---.--..Mark 7: “-87 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees ............------+-. Mark 8: 1-21 
8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ.............-.. Mark 8: 22-33 
%. May 28.—Fotllowing Christ............ Mark 8: 34-38; 0: I 
10, June 4.—The Transfiguration ....... ...-.0<--+eceeeeeeeenee Mark 9: 2-18 
11, June 11.—The Afflicted Child....... seep ¢er.eesese seceesenes Mark 9: 14-32 
12 June 18.—The Child-like Bellever...................---+<+- Mark 9: 33-50 


14, June 2%.—Review,. 


LESSON % SUNDAY, MAY 28, 1882. 
Tire: FOLLOWING CHRIST. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 8: 34-38; 9:1.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

34. And when he had called the | 34 And he cailed unto him the 
people unto him with his disciples multitude with his disciples, 
also, he said unto them, Whoso- and said unto them, Ifany man 
ever will come after me, let him would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. cross and follow me. For who- 

95. For whosoever will save his soever would save his ' life 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and shall lose his ' life for my sake 
the gospel’s, the same shall save it. and the gospel’s shall save it. 

36. For what shall it profit a | 36 For what doth it profit a man, 
man, if he shall gain the whole| togain the whole world, and 
world, and lose his own soul? 87 forfeit his ‘life? For what 

87. Or what shall a man give in should aman give in exchange 
exchange for his soul? 88 for his ' life? For whosoever 

88. Whosoever therefore shall shall be ashamed of me and of 
be ashamed of me and of my my words in this adulterous 
words, in this adulterous and sin- aud sinful generation, the Son 
ful generation, of him also shall of man also shall be ashamed 
the Son of man beashamed,when| of him, when he cometh in 
he cometh in the glory of his, the glory of his Father with 
Father with the holy angels. the noly angels. And he said 

1. And he said unto them, Ver- unto them, Verily I say unto 
ily I say unto you, That there be you, There be some here of 
some of them that stand here, them that stand by which shall 
which shall not taste of death, in no wise taste of death, till 
till they have seen the kingdom | they see the kingdom of God 
of God come with power. come with power. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties. 
Lesson Toric: We Must Risk the Cost of Serving Christ. 


1. Self-denial a Duty, v. 34. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Self-forgetfulness a Gain, v. 36-37. 
3. Full Reward a Certainty, v. 38, v. 1. 


GoLDEN TExT: Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.—Mark 8 : 34, 


Darty Homer READINGS: 


M.—Mark 8 ; 34-88; 9:1. Following Christ. 
T. —Luke 14; 27-83. Self-denial required. 
W.—Phil. 2: 1-11. Self-denial shown. 

T. —Phil. 8: 7-17. The gain of loss, 

F. —Luke 12; 16-26. The loss of gain. 
$.—John 14: 1-14. Full reward promised. 
§.—Rev.7: 9-17. Full reward attained. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SELF-DENIAL A DUTY. 
1. Of Whom Required : 
If any an would come after me, let him, etc. 
_ my he upon you, and learn of me (Matt. 11 : 29). 
oeth before them, and the sheep follow him (John 10: * 
rst his mind bein you, which was also in Christ (Phil. 2:5 
These are they whic follow the Lamb (Rev. 14: 4). 
it. The Thing Required : 
Let him deny himself, and take up his cross, ete. 
He that taketh not his cross . is not worthy of mé (Matt. 10: 38). 
Doth not bear his cross . cannot bsg my disciple (Luke 14: 27). 
I ain crucitied with Christ (Gal. 2; 
The world is crucified unto me, ana 1 ‘to the world (Gal, 6 : 14). 
1. To one who would be a disciple, the cross first is offered—not 
a crown. 
2. He who would be a disciple must deny himself, and take up his 
cross just as did the Saviour. 
8. He who would be a —_ must not only take up the cross, 
but follow the Saviou 


4. He who would be a disciple must be crucified to the world, and 
the world to him. 
Il, SELF-FORGETFULNESS A GAIN, 
1, The Problem of the Soul : 
1. Its Loss, 
W hosoever wili save his life shall lose it. 
He that loveth his life shall lose it (John 12 : 25). 
He that findeth his life shall lose it (Matt. 10 : 89). 
If we deny him, he also will deny us (2 Tim. 2: 12). 
2. Its Gain. 
Whosoever shall lose his life . . . my sake . . . shall save it. 


If we suffer we shall also reign with him (2 Tim. 2: 12). 

Be thou faithful unto death . I will give thee acrown (Rev. 2: 10). 
They loved not their lives unto the deat (Rev. 12 : 10) 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown (2 Tim. 4; y, 


Hl, The Value of the Soul : 
W hat shall it profit . .. gain... world . . . lose his own soulf 
a Seetbaee of their pen is srentoes a 49: 8 


Thou night thy soul shall be i thes Luke 12; 
What Spy oo he loot hisoaslt (L yy 24). _ 





1, The real gain or loss is not ascertainable on the balance-sheets 
that men strike off. 
. ue may seem to gain the most when in fact they lose the most. 
en may seem to lose all, when in fact they gain all. 
. The one Thing which one cannot afford to lose is his own soul. 
6. The Devil rarely offers the whole world as a bribe. He buys 
souls much cheaper than that. 


Ill. FULL REWARD A CERTAINTY. 


1, The Reward of Shame: * 

Ashamed of me . . . shali the Son of man be ashamed 
Hethatdenieth me .. . shall be denied before the angels (Luke 12: 9). 
I am notashamed of the pepe of Christ (Rom. 1: 16). 

Be not thou . . . ashamed of the testimony (2 Tim. i: 8). 
il. The Reward of Service : 

Shall . . . see the kingdom of God come with power. 

Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven (Matt. 24: 30). 
I will not drink ... until thekingdom . . . shall come (Luke 22:18). 
Gospel . . . preached . . . then shall the end come (Matt. 24; 14). 

1. The final award will be an exact requital — those who are 

ashamed of Christ, of them will he be ashamed. 

2. Those who choose present glory will be shut out of the glory of 

Christ with the Father. 


3. The xingioe of God did come with power, but will come in 
power still greater. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SELF DENIAL. 
1. A Necessity : 
Must take up the cross (Luke 9: 23). 
Those who would save, lose life (Luke 9 : 24). 
Can not be Christ’s disciple without (Luke 14: 26, 27 
Better cut off one member than that the body jolteks (Matt. 5:8). 


2. What it is ; 


Keeping under the body (1 Cor. 9 : 27). 

Being crucified with Christ (Gal. 2 : 20). 

Not fulfilling the lust of the flesh (Gal. 5: 16). 

Cc aoe ing the tlesh (Gal. 5 : 24). 

Counting all om fees loss for Christ tr 8: 7, 8). 
Abstaining from fleshly lusts (1 Pet. 2: 11). 

Not loving one’s life (Kev. 12:11). 

Making no provision for the “Tt h (Rom. 13 : 14). 
Crucifying the old man (Rom. 6 : 6). 


3. Its Manifestation : 

A proof of true fear of God (Gen. 22: 12). 

A proof of true devotion to God (2 Sam, 24: 24). 

A proof of true love to God (Acts 20 : 24; 21 : 18). 
4. its Rewards: 

Treasure in heaven (Matt. 19: 21). 

An incorruptible crown (1 Cor. 9 : 25). 

Gaining eternal life (Luke 9 : 24). 

Reigning with Christ (2 Tim. 2: 12). 

An eternal weight of glory fh Cor. 4: 17). 





LESSON SURROUN DINGS. 


Trwe.—The summer of A.D. 29. 

PiacE —The neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi. 

Persons.—Jesus and the disciples, with the multitude who 
followed. 

CrrcUMSTANCES.—Jesus ends a private discourse to his 
disciples, and continues in a talk for everybody. 

PARALLEL PAssaGEs. Pe weperse 16: 24-28; Luke 9: 23-27. 

CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D,, LL.D. 


Verse 34.—This, with the following four verses, appears to 
have been spoken in order to neutralize the unbelief of Peter, 
which proceeded from earthly views and hopes, and to teach 
those who heard him what the true spirit of those who would 
come after Christ must be. It was self-renunciation and self- 
sacrifice. Only such as had this spirit animating their daily 
lives, who thus followed Christ, could save his true life, while 
all others would lose it. They who, under the sway of worldly 
hopes, were ashamed of Christ, would be rejected by him at 
the last.— And he called unto him the multitude and his disciples, 
and said unio them: Luke has, “and he said unto all” (9: 
23); while Matthew has, “ hesaid unto his disciples.” What 
he said was mainly intended for his disciples; but he would 
have the multitudes, who were expecting an earthly Mes- 
siah, hear what he had to say. Most of them, alas! would 
be deterred from joining him ; only g few could stand this 
rude shock to their hopes.—J/ any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself: The first step in coming to Christ with 
a view to be with him is todeny himself,—that is, to renounce 
every pursuit or aim or course of life in which he himself is 
the end or object which he seeks or desires to attain —And 
take up his cross: Luke adds, daily. This is to be a constant, 
habitual manner of life, and not confined to great occasions. 
To take up one’s cross originally signified among the Romans, 
in the case of slaves or criminals who were not citizens and 
were condemned to death judicially, to carry their cross on 
the way to the place of crucifixion. The same antecedent to 
crucifixion was transplanted into the provinces, so far as 
Roman criminal law prevailed there. There were among 
some of the Eastern nations punishments somewhat similar 
to crucifixion, such as impalement; and at Rome there was 
another punishment akin to crucifixion,—a fastening with 
nails to a fork or two sticks in the form of a V, or of a hori- 
zontal piece of wood resting on two perpendicular pieces. 
This kind of punishment existed at Rome at least as early 
as the time of the poet Plautus, about two centuries before 
the time of our Lord. Now it was also the usage for such 
criminals, adjudged to being nailed or hanged on the forked 
wood, or to crucifixion, to carry their own crosses to the place 
of crucifixion on their shoulders. Hence, a character in one 
of the plays of Plautus says, “I think thou wilt have to go 
forthwith outside of the gate, ... with hands outspread, 
when thou wilt have the punishment of the forked wood.” 
Thus, an allusion to the carrying of the cross would be 
readily understood, and even metaphors such as our Lord 








uses would be drawn from it. About the end of the same 
century, Plutarch (On the Delay of Punishment, 2 9) says 
that “each punished malefactor carries out [that is, to the 


place of execution] his own cross on his bod» «== so wicked- 
ness fabricates out of itself for itself eac rument of 
punishment.” 

The thought of our Lord would be ‘iz «2 #¢ malefac- 
tors carry their own cross on their bodies ~ +.» was enduring 


all trial, shame, pain, in his freely chosen life; and that they 
who followed him must carry their crosses in the same sense. 
Thus we have an image of a procession of persons, at the 
front of whom is the Son of man, bearing their cross,—he 
“enduring the cross, despising the shame ;” “they crucifying 
the flesh with its affections and lusts,” all doing that which 
to worldly feelings is most distasteful. 

It is a very interesting question whether, when the Lord 
Jesus said this, he saw beforehand the actual outward bear- 
ing of the cross to be his appointed portion on the way to 
crucifixion. I see no good reason to suppose this. Compare 
what will be said on Mark 15:21, 22. I see no morethan the 
vivid representation which appears in the moral sense of 
crucifixion.—And follow me: This, taken at least with the 
foregoing words, implies, follow me in a line, not side by side; 
go in procession after me. 

Verse 35.—For whosoever would save (wishes to save) his life 
(or soul) shall lose it: The word translated in the text life, in 
the margin soul, denotes originally the breath, and then the 
life; but also the mind, looked at as the seat of the feelings, 
desires, appetites. In our Lord’s words, however, his mean- 
ing is best explained by life, used in a double sense,—in the 
earthly sense and the spiritual; so that there is a continual 
contrast between the lower life, with all its desires and affec- 
tions, and the higher life, with its aims and principles. It is 
to be observed, also, that each of the four verses following 
verse 34 begins with for, all of which show how much better 
to deny one’s self and follow Christ is than the opposite. As 
if he said, I exhort him to do this for whosoever desires to 
save his life—that is, his earthly life—shall lose it,—that is, 
shall lose his true or spiritual life——And whosoever shall lose 
his life—his earthly life—for my sake and the gospel’s, shall 
save it,—that is, his true and spiritual life. 

Verse 36.—For what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life? This would be true if only the lower 
earthly life were taken into account. If a man-gained every- 
thing that he wished, and lost his life,—ceased, at the moment 
of reaching his goal, to live—he would gain nothing. And 
this was understood by those philosophers who taught the 
vanity of human wishes and of vast desires, although they 
had no faith in a future life. But our Lord had a higher 
thought than is contained in such common-places of phi- 
losophers. His words that the gain of the whole world is 
nothing but a loss, if, in gaining it, he forfeits or loses his 
true life. Compare the contrast of gain and loss in Philip- 
pians 3:7 

Verse 37.—For what should a man give in exchange for his 
life? (or, What shall a man give as an equivalent for his true 
life?) To gain the whole world at the expense of the true 
life would be no gain, but a loss, because nothing is an equiva- 
lent for the true life. 

Verse 38.—Our Lord now comes down from these general 
maxims and truths to what shall happen when the Son of 
man shall come, not in his humiliation, but in his glory. 
That he came in the form of a servant first, and had none of 
the outward glory attributed by most Jews to an earthly 
Messiah, made many who saw his works of power, and heard 
his wonderful words, to be ashamed of him. So he shall 
be ashamed of them, when he comes in glory as the Son of 
God, honored by the Father, and surrounded by the holy 
angels. This shows that when men forsook him because 
other men despised and rejected him, anu were ashamed of 
him on account of his lowly condition on earth, they for- 
feited or lost their true life. They had forsaken him on 
earth because they were ashamed of him, and now he must 
be ashamed of them when he comes in his glory.—In this 
adulterous and sinful generation: The word “adulterous” 
denotes unfaithful to the covenant with God. The Old 
Testament rests on the conception of a covenant between 
God and the people, which is compared very often to a 
covenant of a husband with a wife. If the wife is faithless, 
he turns her away. Hence, the word meaning to commit 
adultery often denotes to worship idols, which was the highest 
crime against a covenanting God that the people could 
commit. But adulterous here refers, not to that specific 
crime, but to irreligiousness,—faithlessness of life towards 
God.—Sinful may, perhaps, mean sinful by way of emi- 
nence, as in the phrase “ publicans and sinners.”—The Son 
of man shall be ashamed: Under the form of the human feel- 
ing of shame, our Lord expresses his sense of the unfitness of 
those who are ashamed of him for a place in his eternal 
kingdom (compare Heb. 11: 16). 

Chapter 9, verse 1.— There be some here of them that stand by 
that shall not taste of death (“ of them that stand here,” Author- 
ized Version, and so in Matthew 16:28 and Luke 9:27, as 
the participle “standing” is rendered standing by in Matthew 
25:78): To taste of death is to know what it is by experi- 
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ence,—to experience. So in the parallel places of Matthew 16 
and Luke 9; John 8:52; Heb. 2:9.—Till they see the king- 
dom of God come with power (Matthew, as above, “till they 
see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ;” Luke, as above, 
“till they see the kingdom of God”): As to the meaning of 
this passage, we observe. first, that it cannot refer to the trans- 
figuration, which occurred six or eight days after. We can- 
not conceive of our Lord’s using so solemn an expression as 
“to taste of death” of an event so soon to occur. Secondly, 
the kingdom of God is not, except in prophetic and poetic 
vision, something instantaneous and outward; and Christ 
does not tell when it is to come (compare 13:32; Matt. 
25:13). But he connects it with his death and resurrection, 
and speaks of it as something spiritual (as being “ within,” 
or internal, not external). We must, then, refer it, not to 
the judgment simply, but to the great introductory events 
tending to establish the kingdom, whether judgments like 
that on Jerusalem and Judea, or the great spread of the 
gospel from the Pentecost onward. The strange reference of 
this verse to the transfiguration led to its connection with the 
ninth chapter. 


SELLING ONE'S SOUL. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Among us even now there are told some weird old 
medieval stories about’ men who are said to have sold their 
souls to the devil for gold, promising the delivery of them at 
death. Then the creatures would go on living riotously for 
a while ; but at last they died, in the horror of discovery of 
the fatal thing a moment of greed had done, and went 
shrieking into hell. 

It is a singular matter of notice that the foundation for 
such romances is actually suggested in the Holy Scriptures. 
A picture is more than once flashed out upon our imagina- 
tion,—a spectacle of human beings balancing decision between 
good and evil, and so periling their eternal interests that one 
would exclaim on the instant, “ They are selling their souls 
to Satan!” 

A thoughtful Christian feels an almost irresistible longing 
to interfere in the midst of such a ruinous bargain ; an impulse 
seizes us to leap forward and save the victims by force. 


I. Let us examine, in the first place, this fine human 
possession, which the devil wishes to obtain, called, by all of 
the evangelists who report Jesus’ words, a man’s “ own soul.” 

1. Think of this: Each of us has a whole soul to himself. 
There is that within us which has measureless capacities. 
Our intellect can think and reason; it can invent and dis- 
cover ; it can hold in one hand the atom on the seashore, and 
with the other measure the distances of the planets and weigh 
the substance of the stars. There seems no limit to the soul’s 
development. 

There is within us, too, that which has marvelous suscepti- 
bilities. A human heart can weep and sing, groan and laugh, 
shudder and shiver. It can crowd a single hour with pain 
unutterable and pleasures intense. And it can keep up all 
this intricate play of fitful feeling for unreckoned years. 

There is, also, that within us which has untold possibilities. 
Each birth begins a history, the pages of which are not written 
out at once. Oh! most solemn moment is that when a 
parent first holds his babe in his arms, and, as he forecasts 
the future, asks the question, “How shall we order the child, 
and how shall we do unto him?” It can be a Nero or a 
Paul, a Saul or a David, a Bunyan or a Byron, a star or a 
shadow. 

2. Think of this next: This soul is entirely each man’s own. 
We might have expected such a thing, for all God’s gifts and 
creations are perfect. He has no reserves in any bestowment 
he makes. He understood himself when he endowed us with 
this exact nature in the beginning. God knew what free-will 
meant in all its length and breadth, and he distinctly decided 
to introduce into immortal existence a race of free-willed 
men and women. He gave each human creature one soul, 
and then he placed the individual owner in dominion 
over it. 

Hence, he respects the property-title in all his dealings 
with it. He patiently asks leave to enter the human heart, 
even to adorn it. Calling attention to his coming to visit, he 
says, “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” But henever 
in any instance forces his way in uninvited (see Rev. 3 : 20). 

Even the devil has no power to steal away a man’s soul 
unawares. He has always been compelled to barter for the 
sale of it. In the full sway of undisputed possession each 
immortal being disposes of his own soul both for time and for 
eternity. 

8. Then hink of another thing: Great estimates have been set 
upon the value of a human soul. When we do not feel compe- 
tent to appraise any worldly possession which falls into our 
hands, we are wont wisely to call in the aid ofanexpert. And 
the Scriptures reveal to us the fact that angels, “our high- 
born kinsmen,” continually show interest in human affairs 
by their watching the progress of redemption (see 1 Pet. 
1: 12). 

These intelligent beings know what a soul is. They appre- 
ciate what it will be worth when entirely cleansed from sin: 
#0 they look upon it as one of God’s “jewels,” and they are 





able to see, with more than a lapidary’s penetration, through 
the enveloping crust of circumstances, and forecast how the 
brilliant will appear when polished and set in the crown of 
Christ. This is the meaning of the declaration in Luke 
15: 7, 10. 

4. Then, again, think of this: Jf lost, this soul of ours is all 
lost at once. Whena soul is sold to the Devil, it resembles 
real estate in that it carries all improvements with it. 

For the sale of soul transfers all the powers of it. The 
intellect enters perdition unchanged. That is what Satan 
wants it for. He cannot be supposed to have any notion of 
purchasing a fool for an eternal servant. Some men have 
already been, for a thousand years, educating in the deeper 
grades and the more skillful ingenuities of advanced sin 
among friends rather more wicked than themselves in the 
infernal galleys. 

Moreover, this ruin carries with it all the soul’s sensibilities. 
We can suffer here; but no one can picture with language how 
the finally lost at last learn to suffer; no one can conceive 
the depth of vibration there is in the quivering wail of an 
utterly broken heart which has kept growing in the certainty 
of its hopeless woe during the mournful ages until now. 

The sale of the soul, furthermore, carries with it all its biog- 
raphies. Our souls are our biographies incorporated in exist- 
ence. Each fibre of being is a thought, a word, or a feeling. 
He who sells his soul to the Devil sells his father’s tenderness 
and his mother’s tears, his chances of good, his resolutions of 
reform, his remembrances of Sabbaths, his own fruitless 
remorses over sin, his educations, his embellishments—his all. 


II. Now let us, in the second place, turn to consider the 
Devil’s price for a soul, called, by the evangelists all alike, 
“the whole world.” 

1. Observe the rather fine show it makes. When we think 
of so magnificent an acquisition as the whole world, we 
include in the term all the money and all the honors, all the 
wealth and all the worship, luxury and flattery together. We 
clothe what we desire with an investiture of peculiar charms 
quite personal to our exact liking. We mean to triumph over 
rivals, and put some supercilious people down. This picture 
is singularly attractive. 

2. But now, on the other hand, it is just fair that men should 
note some delusive reserves concealed in this luring price. 

For example, remember that the devil never offered the entire 
world to anybody except Jesus Christ (see Matt. 4: 8,9). He 
never said anything like that to acommon man. Let us give 
even Satan his due. One lie there is he has not yet told upon 
this earth. He has offered no man the whole world. 


Nor has any one person ever had it. When a man is very 
rich, one would think from his walk and look that he owned 
half the town at the least. Yet hardly that; and what if he 
did? A great city even would not be very far on towards 
owning the continent, and there are several continents in the 
whole world. A few blocks of houses at most, a railroad per- 
haps, and some bonds and stocks in several banks! We all 
know other people who are almost as rich ; and that spoils 
some of the comfort, they say. 

Nor does anybody keep what he gets. Money goes rapidly 
through slippery fingers. High position descends to the dust 
almost as if it rode over the rim of a whirling wheel. 

3. Still further: observe, as you contemplaie this -lure of 
the Devil, which he calls his price, the painful drawbacks one 
meets in the enjoyment of it after it is attained. 

The world we get atiracts jealousy the m t we have it in pos- 
session. Then everybody seems our enemy, and begins to be 
snarling and quarrelsome. Our motives are misrepresented, 
our characters are maligned, and we are put on the defense 
fiercely. 





Mere possession of “the world” brings satiety. One of the 
kings in Europe, it is recorded, wearied and disgusted with 
luxurious pleasures, offered a vast reward just for the discovery 
of what he called “a new sensation.” The princes of the 
earth are not contented. KRasselas was restless even in the 
Happy Valley. 

The gain of this world engenders a fresh craving for more. Like 
a diseased appetite for strong drink, love of riches is sure to 
goad its victim on to further greed. Poetic justice at least 
was that when the Parthians rewarded Crassus for the infamy 
of his avarice by pouring melted gold down his throat until 
he was full of it; then he had enough, and died. 

Then love is lost in the strife of desire. There stand one’s 
heirs waiting eagerly for his death! Decorous demeagor may 
keep them demonstratively affectionate towards himself; but 
how does a father feel when he sees that his children are 
coming to hate each other? He knows they will crowd him 
with watchfulness for fear of possible codicils while he is 
breathing his very last; and, oh, how they will fight to break 
his will ! . 

III. All that remains now to be considered, is the grand 
offer of Christ, as he attempts to arrest the ruinous bargain he 
sees going rapidly on toward its consummation. 

1. First, What does the Saviour say? The answer is found in 
Mark 8: 34-38. From this we learn that Christ’s offer for a 
man’s soul, is the soul itself. It is as if he said, “Give me 
your soul, and I will secure the everlasting possession of it to 
yourself; if you will lose your life—or soul—to me, I will see 





that you shall save it.’ He will take nothing away in this 
transfer, but our imperfections and our sins. 

2. Then what will the Saviour ask? Only this: “Come to 
me; repent of sin; trust me for an atonement; enter upon 
my service; try to do good; rest in my love; perfect yourself 
for heaven.” 

3. Can the Saviour be actually in earnest? The Son of God 
became the Son of man in order to make this offer for human 
souls, It is unwise to think we have been playing with a con- 
ceit in our study to-day. When we see Jesus becoming a 
lonely suffering man just to save one perishing sinner from 
selling his soul into eternal ruin, then we know that he, who 
understood best, prized most, the soul he came to redeem. 
And then all the vast price paid comes into notice (see 1 Pet. 
1: 18, 19). 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


W hosoever will come after me (vy. 34). Before you consider 
the cost of following Jesus, the question is, Have you any 
wish to follow him? If it is not worth your while to follow 
him at any cost, you certainly needn’t weigh the question of 
following him at every cost. If a young man has no wish to 
be a farmer, or a sailor, or a mechanic, or a merchant, or a 
physician, or a lawyer, or an artist, what is the use of his 
worrying himself over the involved cost of such an occupa- 
tion, or trade, or profession? If you have no desire for 
learning, why should you dwell on the outlay and endur- 
ance demanded for its attainment? If you do not want a 
friend, it is quite unnecessary for you to count the cost of a 
true friendship. Why should you follow Jesus, any way? 
If you are not a lost sinner, you do not need Jesus—nor any 
one else—as a Saviour. If you can take care of yourself for 
this world and the next without the help of a Divine Friend, 
why should you wish to come after Jesus? Until you have 
some reason for desiring to be his follower—in case the cost 
of his following shouldn’t be too great—you have no special 
call to look into the question of cost, seriously. Is your 
mind clear that you want to follow Jesus? and if you do— 
why? 

Let him deny himself. Self-denial is a necessity in every 
pursuit—bad or good. Unless a man will deny himself, to 
a greater or less extent, he can never be of real use to any- 
body else—nor to himself. A man cannot make a success 
of living for his own pleasure, on the lower or the higher 
plane of mere personal enjoyment, without a measure of 
self-denial. He can never get the good of eating and drink- 
ing without some restraint of his appetite—some self-denial, 
Getting out of bed, or getting into bed, with any sort of 
regularity, calls for self-denial: sometimes it’s awful hard. 
And the better the work to be done, the more self-denial 
there is called for in it. A woman can never be a good wife, 
or a good mother, or a good neighbor, without a great deal 
of self-denial. A man can never be a good husband, or a 
good father, or a good friend, unless he denies himself all 
the way along. Nothing is true affection which is not un- 
selfish. Devotion and selfishness are contradictions in terms. 
Whoever would be a follower of another must, to begin with, 
deny hiinself. Selfishness might have a place in a leader; 
in a follower itis out of the question. Unless, therefore, 
you are ready to turn away from yourself, you cannot turn 
toward Jesus. Unless you will deny yourself, you will be 
disqualified for serving him. 

And take wp his cross. There is a cross for every disciple 
of Jesus. Jesus promises that this shall be so, and he keeps 
his promise. The provided crosses are not all alike; but 
they are all crosses. It is not enough that a disciple be 
ready to bear a cross; he must bear his cross. A great many 
of us are staggering under crosses that are not ours: we have 
taken them up without being told to, and our strength fails 
by its misuse. This is more than Jesus asks of us. It may 
show a self-denying spirit on our part; but it does not show 
a submissive spirit—a spirit of obedience. What Jesus wants 
of us is, to take up our cross; that and that alone. Our cross 
may not seem to us just the cross we need; but Jesus knows 
better than we do about this. And here again is where self- 
denial is called for. Denying ourselves, yielding our own 
judgments and preferences, we are to take up the burden that 
Jesus has for us to bear, even though it seems to us that we 
are to be crushed by the load, and are to fail of all service 
for him whom we would follow. Unless we are ready for 
this, it is of no use for us to think of being the followers of 
Jesus. 

And follow me. That's it. When you have decided that 
you want to follow Jesus; that you will be unselfishly and 
devotedly his disciple ; when you have found your cross, and 
have taken it up,—then the next thing for you to do, is—to 
follow. And just here is where a great many professed dis- 
ciples of Jesus fail of being real disciples. They have regu- 
larly enlisted, have put on their uniform, and there they 
stand before the recruiting office, with knapsacks and blan- 
kets on their backs, with muskets at “carry,” marking time 
to the martial music—although some of them don’t do even 
that ; and there they have stood since their enlistment, never 
marching a rod. They certainly don’t follow Jesus in work 
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for him, in liberal giving for his cause, nor in earnest words 
in behalf of the truth he loves. What are you doing, any 
way, as a disciple of Jesus? Oh, I am one of his followers! 
A follower! Then why don’t you follow? 

Whosoever will save his life shall lose it (v. 35). Selfishness 
is always a barrier to self-enjoyment and to self-advantage. 
If the thought of how we appear, or of what we may gain, is 
uppermost in our mind, when we are in company, or when 
we are before the public, we are sure not to appear at our best, 
and not to gain what, otherwise, we might hope to have; 
while the consciousness, or the fear, of our failure will com- 
monly make us wretchedly uncomfortable. A man cannot 
walk a tight rope, or a narrow stringer across a stream, 
unless he looks at something beyond his path: to keep his 
eyes on his own footing would be sure to cost him his balance. 
No soldier would be good for anything in a battle, if he 
thought only of his own safety. Not until we forget our- 
selves can we appear well, or do well, or gain anything 
worth having. He who lives to get wealth, hes no real 
enjoyment of wealth; only in the use of money is there even 
temporary pleasure from money. He who makes fame the 
object of his life, always fails of the highest fame: the world 
gives its best honors to those who have striven for something 
deserving of honor. If we make our personal salvation the 
supreme object of our existence, we shall fail of salvation. 
Unless the thought of Christ, and of those for whom Christ 
died, causes us to lose thought of self-seeking—even of the 
seeking of our own soul’s welfare—we are not, cannot be, the 
disciples of Christ. 

Whosoever shall lose his life for my soke and the gospcl's, the 
avme shall save it. Self-forgetfulness is the surest source of 
self-aggrandizement. We always think most of those who 
seem to think least of themselves. And those who give most 
freely, as a rule gain most largely—whether the giving be 
by hand, or by head, or by heart. If only men would realize 
this, how much it would profit them. If they would stop 
trying to put themselves forward, and would exert them- 
selves to put some good thing forward, they would be put 
forward in spite of themselves, as they never can be by any 
efforts of their own to that end. If they want the credit of 
being good givers, let them give well, without saying any- 
thing about their giving. If they want the reputation of 
knowing a great deal, let them study hard, and use their 
learning as it may be called for, but don’t let them claim 
any superior knowledge in any line. If they would like to 
be thought unselfish, let them forget themselves in their zeal 
for others—forget even their desire to be thought unselfish. 
There is no way of lifting one’s self up to advantage like 
honestly striving to sink one’s self out of sight. So soon as 
your own self is fairly below the surface, you are in fairer 
sight than ever. And in Christ’s service, only he has full 
salvation who loses thought of his salvation—in his loving 
devotedness to his Saviour and his Saviour’s service. 


W hat shall a man give in exchange for his soul? (v.37.) Well, 
that depends on what a man thinks of his soul—of himself, of 
his personality, of his real lifeand character and being. Some 
men think more of their pockets, or of their stomachs, than of 
their souls. Esau sold out himself—his birthright and all its 
honors and heirship—for “one square meal,” when he was 
hungry. A good many men since his day have sold them- 
selves for their appetites; have bargained away their souls 
for drink, It is only a myth that a man ever signed in blood 
a real contract with Satan, exchanging his soul for a short 
term of power in the realm of his craving or lust; because 
Satan isn’t ready to make written contracts in that line, But 
if Satan should be ready for such bargains, and should open 
an oflice for soul brokerage, all the police in the city would be 
needed to keep the people in line to wait their turn for a 
chance at a transfer, Any man who would deliberately do a 
thing which is unworthy of his own manhocd, to win place, 
or power, or friends, or wealth, or the gratification of his appe- 
tite, thereby indicates the price he puts upon his soul—his 
ownself, It is not an easy thing to say what another one man 
will swap his soul for; but there are a great many souls on 
the market. What would tempt you to-day, as an equivalent 
of your personality? How are you proving that is not on 
sale at any price? 

Ashamed of me and of my words (v.38). It requires real 
courage to be never ashamed of Christ and of his words. There 
are times and places in which it is easier to be on his side 
than againsthim. When all about us are professed Christiane, 
and hold to our view of Christ’s truth, we can “go with the 
erowd” conscientiously. But when we stand alone among 
polite seoffers; when no one else thinks of bowing the head to 
ask a blessing over a meal; when irreligious and fashionable 
visitors are with us at family prayer time; when all our 
traveling companions take wine freely; when persons whom 
we love and respect speak slightingly of truths which we deem 
vital to Christ’s cause,—then it is not so easy to be true to our 
convictions, and te Ilim whom we profess to serve. And 
harder still than all, is the duty of mot being ashamed of 
Christ's words where they are in collision with the words of 
Luther, or of Calvin, or of Wesley—as embodied, perhaps, in 
eur own denominational catechism or articles of faith. It is 
easier to stand for Christ against his enemies than to stand 





for his plain words against the teachings of those of his pro- 
fessed followers with whom we are in closest accord except at 
this point. But fidelity to Christ in those testing times is the 
fidelity on which he pivots his eternal recognition of us as his 
real followers and friends. It pays to stand by Christ and his 
words, whomsoever we may have to stand over against in 
consequence. The reward for this shall be in the presence of 
all the universe. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The connection between the last lesson and this is very 
close. In that, the prominent thought concerned the suffer- 
ing of the Saviour; in this, he faithfully prepares the dis- 
ciples for the trials that were before them. In that, he points 
to his own cross ; in this, to theirs. In that, he speaks of his 
triumph over death, in referring to his resurrection ; in this, 
he makes to them the promise: “ Whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 

The cross being the central thought of the present lesson, 
perhaps the teacher will be able to use with the most effect 
the following division: 1. The Cross Presented. 2. The 
Cross Accepted or Rejected. 3, The Cross Triumphant, 

I. The Cross P'resented.—In regard to this, note: 1. Towhom 
the cross is presented. Not to every one. “If any man would 
come after me, let him,” etc. The obligation rests upon every 
one, whether he acknowledges it or not, to live an upright 
life, but more is expected from Christ’s disciples than from 
others, Observe, further, that the acceptance of the cross is 
voluntary. The word is let, not must, 

2. IIow it is presented. (1.) “ Let him deny himself.” 
“Self” must no longer be master, but Christ. In this is the 
main distinction between the followers of Christ and those 
who are not. In the world, self reigns supreme. Call upon 
the class to find those passages in the Scriptures that show 
what is meant by self-denial, Send them to Romans 6:12; 
Titus 2:12; 1 Peter 2:11; 4:2; Colossians 3: 5, for those 
texts, that refer to it as a warfare with the lusts of the 
flesh ; to Romans 15 : 1-3, as characterizing it as mortifying 
the deeds of the body; to Romans 15: 1-3, as not pleasing 
ourselves ; to 1 Corinthians 10: 24, 33; 13:6; Philippians 
2:4, as not seeking our own profit. (2.) “And take up 
his cross.” Do not let the class miss the singularity and 
force of this metaphor at the .time it was used. The 
cross then was more repulsive than the gibbet is now. 
“Taking up the cross” was a very expressive phrase 
This the criminals had to do on their way to crucifixion. 
Do not let the class, also, miss the pertinency of the figure 
with reference to the death that the Saviour saw was near by. 
How soon he himself was to take up the cross! How much 
light and emphasis was thrown upon this saying of Christ, 
when the disciples regarded it from the height of Mount 
Calvary! Let the class see how thoroughly the thought of 
the cross was adopted, and how it permeates the Epistles. 
1 Corinthians 1 : 17, 18, 23; Galatians 5: 11, 24; 6:12, 14; 
Philippians 3:18. Make the following points: 1, Each one 
is to take his own cross—not the cross of any oneelse. 2. He 
is to take the cross provided for him, and not by self- 
imposed penances and sufferings make one of his own. 3. 
After taking the cross, he is to follow the Saviour,—meekly, 
uncomplainingly, trustingly. 

II. The Cross Accepted or Rejected.—The truth taught in 
this part of the lesson is that all “ self-seeking is self-losing,” 
and that in the kingdom of heaven he gains most who is 
willing to sacrifice the most. 

1. The Cross Iejected. “ \Vhosoeyer would save his life shall 
lose it.” There is no restriction in the application of this 
truth, It applies as well to this life as to the life to come. 
Idlustrate how men have been overreached by their own self- 
ishness in the self-seeking of Cain and his tormenting pun- 
ishment ; in that of Lot, who, after his selfish choice, barely 
escaped from Sodom with his life; in that of Haman, who 
swung high on the gallows he had prepared for Mordecai; 
in that of Rehoboam, who, grasping at a little unjust power, 
lost the rulership over ten tribes ; in the parable of the rich 
man, who, in the midst of all that could please self, received 
the sudden and terrible warning: “ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.” 

2. The Cross Accep'ed. ‘“ Whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s shall save it.” This truth has the 
same wide application ss the one of which it is the converse. 
TIilustrate the gain there is in losing sight of self in matters of 
principle and in dealing with others by the better fortune 
that attended the unselfish Abraham'as against the selfish 
Lot; by the way the wants of the widow of Zarephath were 
supplied when she gave of her last meal to feed the prophet ; 
by the example of Esther, who saved her own life and the 
lives of her people by assuming the risk of death; by the 
way that all things worked together for good in the case of 
Daniel from the time that he would not eat the king’s meat 
or drink the king’s wine up to the day that he was thrown 
into the den of lions, because he would not cease from offering 
prayer to Ilim who alone can answer prayer. These in- 
stances throw strong light upon the assurance of the Saviour, 
that no man who hath left house, or brethren, etc., for his 





sake, but shall receive “a hundredfold now in this time,” 
besides eternal life in the world to come, and upon that of 
Paul, who declares: “Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” Self-denial from principle and benevolence in 
every respect is up-building: selfishness is suicidal,—the 
last is a loss, the other a gain. 

Next in the lesson come the startling questions: “ For 
what doth it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his squli?” Mark that in the first question the 
folly of the bargain is pointed out; and in the second the 
fact that, when completed, it is irreversible. A man can 
sell himself for much or for little, but he has no treasures of 
value suflicient to buy back what he has sold. The very 
statement suggests how it should be used. 

How the soul or “life” is lost is indicated in the declara- 
tion, “ For whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my 
words,” etc. Note, then, that the true life is by no means 
within the boundaries of time. It is “lost” or “saved,” 
according to the judgment pronounced in the world to come. 
The balance-sheet can be struck off only as we regard the 
unending years into which we are to enter. Note, next, how 
exact is the requital: Ashamed of me—ashamed of him. 
It is a sense of shame that keeps the many from confessing 
Christ here. But mark the contrast: ashamed of Christ “in 
this adulterous and sinful generation ;” whereas Christ will 
be ashamed of all such “when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels.” 

IIL. The Cross Triumphant.—The words just quoted suggest 
the coronal triumph of him who was crucified. The predic- 
tion that some then standing before Christ should not taste 
of death until they should see the kingdom of God come 
with power, points to that retributive triumph that occurred 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, or, as some prefer to regard 
it, to the coming of the kingdom of God with power during 
the period that began with the day of Pentecost and ended 
with the destruction of that city. The only hint that we 
would give in regard to this :s, do not allow the class to get 
into a profitless argument about it. Use, rather, the general 
suggestion there is in it of the overcoming power there is in 
Christ’s kingdom as shown in the past, and that yet is to be 
exhibited. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is an important but difficult lesson for children. Be 
sure and keep the connection with the last lesson,—the con- 
fession of the disciples and the rebuke to Peter are immedi- 
ately followed by the words we study to-day. In addition to 
having the Golden Text committed to memory, have verses 
36, 37, perfectly learned by the children; explain and sim- 
plify as well as you can, and try to have each child know the 
meaning and give some response; but by all means have the 
words so stamped on the memory that after-years will waken 
and strengthen the echoes of what you teach to-day. 

In all the essays on the art of questioning, there never have 
been any examples cqual to the questions asked by Jesus. 
They are keen, wise, searching, and as wonderfully apt for all 
ages and all time as when first spoken. 

Recall the scene of last week’s study where Jesus went 
after curing the blind man, and who went with him. What 
question did he ask of what mensaid of him? What did he 
ask his disciples? What did Peter answer him? What then 
did he tell his disciples about himself, and what should be 
done tohim? Which disciple did not seem willing to hear 
it? Howdid Jesus rebuke Peter? 

Directly after that, he called the people around to come 
unto him with his disciples, for he wanted to say something 
for them all to hear and understand, It was something for 
everybody to remember, for us as well as for them. Lave 
the Golden Text recited, and explain it. Many had followed 
wherever Jesus went, but to come after him meant more than 
to crowd around to try to see and hear him ;—it was to be 
like him, to be with him, to be his disciple. What three 
things must those do who will come after him? 

Deny himself—Did Jesus do so? What is it to deny one’s 
self? Wouldn’t it have been easier for Jesus to rest than to 
walk and talk and work day afier day? Was it to please 
himself he went everywhere serving anyone who needed or 
asked help? What was it when he gave up his place in 
heaven, and came here to be poor, hated, and abused ? 

Take up his cross—They knew what that meant; the mean 
and wicked, when they were punished, after being tried and 
sentenced, had to walk to the place of death with the wood 
on their shoulder to make a rude heavy cross, and on that 
they were nailed’ and left todie. Jesus had told them he 
must be put to death, but they did not seem to understand 
how it should be. 

Follow Me.—Jesus had said those same two words to some 
of them before. Whom did he call as he once walked by the 
sea? How many brothers? Whom did he call from 
gathering taxes? Le said to them all “Follow me.” Did 
they follow? Jesus had just told them of his death, that he 
should be killed, and again he bade them follow? Since he 
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must die, might not those who followed him have to die for 
his sake? Who had already been killed by King Herod 
because he was not afraid to preach the gospel of repentance ? 
Jesus showed them that he who tried to save his life on earth 
rather than lose it for his sake, might lose it forever ; but those 
who were willing,to give up life for him should find eternal 
life. Suppose a farmer should say, “ I cannot bury my ripe 
seeds in the ground, they will die,” could he ever have any 
harvest? But if he put the seed in the earth, where it can 
spring up and bear abundantly, would he not gain far more? 
So a life given or spent for Christ will bring a more abundant 
life forever with him. 

Jesus said, too, that there was a way of saving one’s life, 
which was really losing it; and a way of losing one’s life, 
which was really saving it. If any one loses his life for the 
sake of Jesus and his gospel, he will find a better life in a 
better world. If any one gives up everything he has for 
Christ, he shall find that even in this life he has gained 
something better than all he gave up. For everything that 
Jesus asks us to give up, he promises something better in 
return. Ile who would truly follow Jesus, must be ready to 
give up everything for Christ’s sake. And Jesus will take 
care of the rest. What did Jesus say about saving one’s life? 
What about losing it? What does that mean? 

That same day Jesus asked a wonderful question, and he 
asks it now. Ilere have verse 36 repeated. What is the 
meaning of “profit”? If you were to gain all the treasure 
of the world, money, houses, lands, everything precious that 
the sun shines on, or the gold and gems in the earth, could 
they make one pain less when you came to die? Would all 
that be worth as much as your soul? Once a man who was 
crossing a desert was lost from the company with whom he 
started. He lingered behind lest they should rob him, for 
he had a quantity of gold and a number of diamonds hidden 
under his girdle. Ile had no food with him; he could not 
find water. Ile wandered on, getting weaker, starving. 
Could he eat gold? cou'd he drink diamonds? What had he 
gained? Ile lost his life; he died alone on the sand, though 
he had wealth enough to buy food for thousands. How about 
the life after this? Can gold or treasure buy happiness or 
the love of Jesus? 

Iftime allows, tell of the rich man who would pull down his THE SOUL 
barns and build greater, not now to show the sin of inordinate . 
love of riches except as they kept him from caring for his eS Swe 
soul which God suddenly required of him. 

Jesus asks another question in verse 37. Ifa man had lost | 
his soul, what could he give to buy it back again? All the 
world could not buy back lost time, a lost life which was given } 

! 


in Christ’s service, or do they not? Do all Christians fully 


believe it? When does he who refuses to surrender himself 
fall under condemnation of the law ? (John 3: 18,19.) What 
is the terrible sentence written against him? (Matt. 25: 41; 
Rom. 6 : 23.) When does he who determines to sacrifice all 
interests, even to life itself, if needs be, for Christ, begin to 
gain a higher type of life? (2 Cor. 3: 18.) Who can describe 
the transformation in its fullness? (1 John 3: 2.) What real 
advantage may be found within the reach of any man who is 
without Christ as his Saviour? (v. 36.) Why do we not,con- 
sider fine clothes and rich food a real advantage to a child? 
Why do we not consider a luxurious home and social position 
of themselves a real advantage to aman? Db the uncon- 
verted in Christian communities generally believe in the im- 
mortality of man? Do they believe that unalloyed happi- 
ness and unmitigated torment are the only states of being 
which eternity offers? D they believe that they merit the 
latter, and are powerless to escape it? What may they ever 
hope to obtain of sufficient yalue to purchase their release? 
(v. 37.) If they believe all this, why are they not seeking a 
Redeemer ? (v. 38.) In what sense is the word “life” or 
“soul” used in this lesson? Why was it harder for the mul- 
titude, whom Jesus was then addressing, to confess him before 
men than it is for us? What time of coming is referred to 
in the last verse? Give some of the foretold incidents con- 
nected-therewith. What evidence of the success of his mis- 
sion did Jesus promise his early disciples? (Mark 9: 1.) 
What evidence of the power of his kingdom was witnessed 
by all? (chap. 16: 6,14.) What evidences and signs fol- 
lowed? (Acts 2: 4,41; 10:45.) What vision of its future 
glory was granted the apostle John? (Rev. 1:1.) What 
foresight was given the devoted three? (chap.9:2) Is the 
fulfillment of Christ’s promise to be found in one of these, or 
in some other event? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





| WHAT SHALL A MAN GIVE IN EXCHANGE 
FOR MIS SOUL? 
| LOST: GAINED: 


THE WORLD. 











IS JESUS | 
ASIAMED 
OF JESUS? 


to prepare for the life tocome. Jesus gave a glimpse of his 
coming in glory to bless those who have followed him ; but 
thore who are ashamed to choose and own him, of them he 
will be ashamed when he comes in glory with all his holy 
angels, when those who have served him shall share in his 
glory. Many had thought Jesus was to be a king, and reign 
in splendor ; he showed them it would be better and longer 
than the reign cf any earthly king, when the shame and pain 
here should be changed to thrones and honor and power 
forever. He said to the disciples, “ There are some standing 
here, who, before they die, shall see the kingdom of God come 
with power.” Most of them saw him after he arose from the 
grave, and saw other signs that the kingdom of Christ should 
spread over the earth. 

Next week we shall learn what three of them saw,—a strange 
shining sight of Jesus, a picture of heavenly brightness. 
What is the most precious thing you have, which may be lost, 
if you do not choose to follow him? What might you lose, 
and yet gain a great deal of this world? What will you 
gain if you choose to live following Jesus? When is the best 
time to be sure that your soul is safe? 


OF ME? | 








FOR MY SAKE AND THE GOSPEL’'S. 
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TAKEUPHIS CROSS AND 


Note.—Top line, red for three-fourths from top; remainder 
yellow. Second line, white, Small letters, white. Crown, yellow 
gold, with alternate blue and red jewels, purple lining. Cross, 
white, with green grass. oltom line, pale blue. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

In what effort must we ever put forth increasing strength ? 
(Title.) Shall we be able to follow him without any, or only 
by many sacrifices? (Golden Text.) Does your life testify 
whether you do, or do not, consider his service worth the 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. MALL. 


It is not a very long time since the Oriental idea of the 


struggle? 

Mark 8: 34.—Does Jesus wish his disciples only, or all the 
world, to know that his service requires utter self-renuncia- 
tion? Are they then wise or unwise, who seek to withhold 


cross came under review in this column, and its meaning 
sufficiently explained in a cursory way, from the horrid im- 
palements represented on the bronzes from the BalawAt gates 
down to a very late period.. It was then pretty plain that the 








this knowledge from young disciples, lest they be discouraged? | cross was practically synonymous with the gallows, or an 
(Matt. 8: 19, 20.) Whatisthe general effect of teaching this ignominious death as a malefactor ; and that to take up one’s 
truth? (Matt.7: 14.) What is the general effect of withholding | cross, in a metaphorical sense, is equivalent to the voluntary 
it? (Luke 14: 25-33; Matt. 10: 37, 38.) How have recent | encountering (or at least the readiness therefor) of any self- 
revisers emphasized the fact that self-renunciation begins in denial, shame, ill-repute, or suffering, even to the last ex- 
the voluntary exercise of the will power? What kind of | tremity. Reference was then made to the often quoted and 
self-denial is not pleasing to God? (Luke 18: 11, 12; 1 Tim. | tolerably comprehensive treatise of Lipsius, De Cruce. But 
4: 1-3.) What is the difference between “denying himself” those remarks by no means exhausted the subject, even as a 
and “taking up his cross”? Illustrate it. What is meant | hasty sketch. 
by “follow me”? In what respects are we to follow him?,| In the ancient Oriental versions of the New Testament the 
Do we gain by giving ourselves away to Christand his service, | cross and crucifixion appear as synonyms of torture, on the 
or by refusing to surrender ourselves to him? (vy. 35.) How | one hand, and of hanging, on the other. In both the Latin 
did Jesus illustrate this truth in contemplating the results of classics and in Oriental writings other than the Scriptures, 
his own great sacrifice? (John 12: 23-26.) Do the uncon- | the same is practically true, both in matter of fact statements 


(salibi, the same as the ancient Aramaic) is used almost ex- 
actly as our English word in speech and literature, and the 
word is also a proper family name, as with us. Doubtless, 
too, the dignity and loftiness of the cross of Christ, “ tower- 
ing o’er the wrecks of time,” and emblematic of that death 
which conquered the otherwise invincible enemy and shame 
of all the race, has caused it to be invested in the East, as 
among us, with a feeling akin to adoration, so that the full- 
ness of its meaning as a symbol of degradation and suffering, 
such as it must have presented before Christ’s resurrection, is 
as hard to discover in the modern Orient as in Europe or 
America. Indeed, the cross itself is reverenced there even 
more than with us, and is more nearly an idol. Doubtless 
the “ proper use,” or “ non-abuse,” of the cross or crucifix, as 
seen in certain large bodies of Protestant Christians, with 
whom the crucifix is a necessary piece of altar furniture, and 
hung up in many a private chamber, would seem to most 
Oriental Christians to be but a very low feeling in compari- 
son with their own deep reverence—or worship. So it is 
necessary rather to regard Oriental antiquity in this matter 
than the views and practices of to-day. Nothing of our time 
will present so true an idea as, for instance, that passage in 
Josephus where it is told how the Roman soldiers, “ out of 
the wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they 
caught, one after one way, and another after another, to the 
crosses by way of jest; when their multitude was so great, 
that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses wanting 
for the bodies.” To this add the further statement, imme- 
diately following, that Titus commanded the heads of many 
to be cut off, on account of the wrong ideas that the cruci- 
fixions put into the minds of the spectators within Jerusalem. 
But it is still better to go to the cuneiform records and illus- 
trations, and to the Greek and Latin classics. But one must 
count in the impalements, many of the hangings, and in gen- 
eral also all sufferings at the stake, as essentially cruci- 
fixions. 

It may be stated just here that the original Oriental style 
of crucilixion, namely, by impalement, was practiced somewhat 
as late as in the Russo-Turkish war. [References to par- 
ticular instances, with the authorities, may be found in a 
foot-note to page 63 of Evans's translation of Zeckler’s The 
Cross of Christ.” In the same book, and nearly at the same 
place, may be found reasons given for believing that the 
Roman furea, or cross borne by the condemned (and by 
many supposed to be alluded to in the present lesson), was 
not itself an instrument of crucifixion at all; that is, not of 
suspension; but only a load and impediment while the vic- 
tim was scourged and wearied to death. The patibulum, how- 
ever, and the cruz in its other forms, were instruments of 
death by suspension. And in all its varieties, death by the 
cross was the most odious of punishments, “the punishment 
of slaves.” 

If this seems a good many words about the matter, it may 
as well be said that the monograph just referred to is a goodly 
octavo of nearly five hundred pages; and that in addition to 
all that, it contains a bibliographic list of works under the 
head of “ Monographic Literature on the Cross,” etc., which 
fills between nine and ten pages. The list is headed by 
Gretser’s great work, three great quarto volumes, published 
in 1600, but by no means the oldest work on the list. 

An Oriental picture with sharp lines appears almost every 

time that the Greek word for “ life” or “soul” occurs. The 
Syriac, for instance, renders the words for “ himself” (v. 34), 
and for “life” and “soul” (v. 35-37), all by the same word. 
This word means either “soul” or “ person” or “self” in 
Hebrew, “soul” and “self” (most commonly the latter) in 
the Syriac. That thoroughly preserves the Oriental concep- 
tion in such matters. “One’s self” is the whole of it, and 
the Occidental metaphysics disappear. Add to this the other 
touch that the Syriac for “‘ save” and “ lose” mean properly 
“ preserve (or make) alive” and “ destroy” respectively, and 
the metaphysics recede still farther. 
* In another direction, however, the Orientals, like the 
English, must show a color which the Greek does not. They 
could not follow the original Greek in having only one 
expression for the “behind me” of verse 33 in the last 
lesson, and the “after me” in verse 34 of the present 
lesson. - 

A word or two will not be out of place here with reference 
to the Oriental figure and meaning of the expression “ taste 
of death,” in the last verse of the lesson. The figure is not 
uncommon, with reference both to death and to other things. 
It means to know by experience, know the flavor of; bit 
not, as is natural to us, under the figure of a cup, and drink- 
ing. That, indeed, is a possible conception in the East, but 
it is not the common one. Where drinking is intended as a 
figure for experience or experimental knowledge, the word 
for “drink” is used; and that in connections as strange as 
the idiomatic “drink tobacco,” or “drink a pipe,” or s 
cigarette, for our “emoke.” Taste naturally refers to cating, 
in that figurative sense ; just as, for instance, “to taste stick” 
or “to eat stick ” signifies to receive a beating. To be poisoned 
by eating is often called “to taste;” and the noun “ taste” is 
often used in the sense of something poisonous eaten. But 





verted believe that there is a gaim in giving ourselves away ‘ andin metaphor. In the Orient of to-day the word for “cross” 


that idiom is not used of poison by drink. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


». unobjectionable publications received will be pompey noticed 
this beau, he interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice, | 


BOOKS. 


After the Freshet. By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. Spas Zif Series.) 
12mo, pp. 423. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25 


Under the Shield: atale. By M. EK. Winchester. 12mo, sieaseesen, pp. 
585. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50 


Nancy Hartshorn at Chautaugua, By Mrs, Nancy Hartshorn. 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 212, New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Pettibone Name: a New magioné story. By Mar pares Sidney. 
(The Zit Series.) 12mo, pp. 315. Boston: D. Lothrop & Cx . Price, $1.25. 


Battle Field and Prison Pen ; or, Through the war and thrice a prisoner. 
By John W. Urban, i2mo, illustrated, pp, xii, 432. Philadelphia: 
Hubbard Brothers. 


The Uses and Duties of Life; nang» series of nine lectures. By ©. B. 
Le Moin. l6mo portrait, pp. 1 Hartford, Connecticut: The Case, 
Lockwood, and Brainard Jompany. 


Thomas Carlyle; a history of the first forty years of his life, 1795-18%5. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 12mo, portraits and illustrations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


David Livingstone: the story of one who followed Christ. By Loulse 
Seymour Houghton, 16mo, maps and illu, sejon. Pris, or aren Phila- 
deiphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


Eclectic Shorthand ; writing y principles instead of i aii 
for general use ‘and verbatim reporting. By J. Geo. Cross, A.M. 
Third So” revised. 16mo, pp. 228. Chicago: 8. OC. Griggs & Co. 
Price, $2.00 


Calvin and His Enemies: a memoir of thelife, character, and principles 
ot John Calvin. By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. New edition, 
16m, pp. 208. eee The Presbyterian Board of Pubrication: 
Price, ov cents. 


Bentley. By Richard C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Knight of the Order of the 
Saviour, Professor ot Greek in the University of Glasgow (English 
Men of Letters). 12mo, pp. ix,221. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute or Philoso — 
Society of Great Britain. Kdited by Captain F. W. H trie, 
F.K.8.L., etc, Vol. XV. gre illustrated, pp. xi, 438. New Weeki 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. Edwin 
Paxton Hood. With a ted, pp. 3 chapter on the revival in 
America. lémo, illustrat 329. Philadelphia: The American 
Sunday-school Union, Price, $ 


An Undeveloped Chapter tn the Life of Christ: the great meaning of the 

word Metavoila, lost in the Old Version, unrecovered in the New. 

By ‘lreadwell Walden. 8vo, pp. 45. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price. cloth, 0 cents; paper, 7 cents. 


The Meisterschait System of Learning French: a smmple out. ractical 
method, enabling any one to learn, with aitgne effore’ tos French 
Sesatly and correctiy. By Dr. nard §. Rosenthal. iiteen parts, 
peper ca, in box, pp. 429. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 

rice, $5.u1 


The History of the English Tw 7 extending from the earliest Saxon 
translations to the present Anglo-American Version, with special 
reference to the Protestant religion and the mete language. | By 
Blackford Condit. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 469. New York 
Barnes & Co. 


Victor Hugo and His Times. By Alfred Barbou. Illustrated with a 
hundred and twenty drawities by noted French artists, and with 
drawings by Victor Hugo, engraved by Meaul'e. ‘Transiated from 
the French by Ellen k, Frewer. 8vo, pp. xx, 275. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


MUSIC. 


Salvation Echoes. By.R. E. Hudson. For Sunday- school, al. G08 1, and 
raise meetings. I6mo, boards, pp. 80. Alliance, O. udson. 
Price, paper, 25 cents ; board, 3) cents; cloth, oy hd ly 


The National School for the Pianoforte, including complete instructions 
in harmony and thorough bass, and a dictionary of music and 
musicians By W. F. Sudds. Ato, illustrated, pp. 288,24. Phila- 
delphia: W. ri Sudds, Price, $8.25. 





THREE BRANCHES OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY.* 

We group together three books, each treating of a 
special branch in theological study. The very titles 
show the marked improvement in theological science 
made in this country within half a century. Homiletics 
is a betier title than “the theory of preaching,” The 
Principles of Church. Polity is more appropriate for a 
Congregationalist than “Church government,” and 
Apologetics in every respect preferable to “ Christian 
evidences,” which would have been the term used at the 
beginning of the century, 

The books themselves, as well as their titles, indicate 
an advance. Professor Hopkin’s work is undoubtedly a 
more scientific treatise than most of the older works, It 
every way shows the influence of German method, while 
it, in the preface to the second edition, recognizes ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Theology” as the correct title of the department to 
which Homiletics belongs. To some the division of the 
subject into “ Homiletics Proper,” and “ Rhetoric Applied 


to Preaching” will appear artificial. But it can readily [ 


be seen how such a treatment allows a teacher to discuss 
many matters which ought to be well known to the stu- 
dent who enters a theological seminary, but which, unfor- 
tunately, are often entirely unknown to candidates for 
the ministry. ~ Professor Hopkin is quite full in regard to 
the history of preaching, very correct in discussing the 
object of preaching, and methodical in dealing with the 
analysis and composition of the sermon. Nor does he 
fail to emphasize the power of extempore preaching. The 
second part is equally correct in its analysis and details. 
As a text-book the volume, despite its great length, de- 
serves to be commended, and has been highly appreciated. 
Yet the author himself, even in the preface to the first 
edition, seems to have felt what every teacher of Homi- 
letics must feel, that lectures will never do much for the 





*Homlletics, By James M. Hopkin, Professor in Yale Gollene, New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 808. Price, $3.50. 

The Principles of Church Polity, Southworth Lectures Governed 4 
Andover Theological Seminary, in the vert 1879-1881, Geo 

r of° Mental and Moral y in’ Yale College. 

New York: meet Scribner’s Sons. , Be pp. xxiv, 433, ce, 2.50 

Apologetics: A course of lectures by Henry B. Smith, 2 D. LL.D, 
Edited by Willie. wt D.D., Professor in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. A. O. Armstrong and Son. 164. 


$1.00, ms ee 





student. This volume discusses “the theory of preach- 
ing’ more formally than the work of Professor Phelps 
which bears that title. Yet, whether the lectures helped 
to make better preachers depended on other things. The 
correct theory ought to be taught, and certain leading 
principles briefly and forcibly inculecated. But Professor 
Hopkin’s experience led him to write: “I had another 
aim in publishing this book; and that is to free myself 
in some measure from the routine of lecturing, and to 
secure time for that direct, familiar, and informal method 
of instruction which is peculiarly needed in treating the 
subject of preaching with beginners.” Precisely what 
this language suggests is what makes a successful teacher 
in homiletics. But, although it can be suggested in a 
book, it cannot be printed. 

Church Polity also is properly a branch of Practical 
Theology. Professor Ladd has undoubtedly made an 
important contribution to the literature of this branch of 
theology. While the external forms of church polity are 
only too well known as marks of division between bodies 
of Christians, there are few subjects about which so little 
is settled as a matter of principle. Nothing can become 
so belittling as a discussion about the purely external 
side of church polity. Two things are more necessary 
and more interesting than an investigation of the princi- 
ples which underlie the various forms of church organiza- 
tion, Professor Ladd, in these lectures, has made a philo- 
sophical statement of the two cardinal principles of what 
is termed Congregationalism, and sought to stimulate the 
denominational zeal of his hearers by a defense of these 
principles, together with certain others derived from 
them. The “ formal principle” he finds, in the recbdgni- 
tion of the Scriptures, as “the sole objective authority, 
not only for the doctrines, but also for the constitution, 
worship and discipline of the Christian Church” (p. 38). 
The “ material principle” is “ the immediateness and ful- 
ness of that relation which exists between the Spirit of 
Christ and the Church of Christ, extends to every con- 
gregation of true Christians, and to the soul of every true 
believer” (p. 44). These and the derived principles 
(seven in number) are applied (1) to our common man- 
hood, (2) to our common faith, (3) to the growth of our 
Kingdom of God on earth. It does not come within our 
province to pass judgment upon controverted matters of 
church polity, but we must express our admiration of 
the thoroughness, breadth, and candor of Professor Ladd’s 
lectures. He is a champion of Congregationalism, not as 
it is, but as he thinks it ought to be. He believes in 
presbyters (elders), but not in presbyteries. He criticises 
freely, yet kindly, the dangerous tendencies of the demo- 
cratic polity he advocates. He bids the young men 
remember what this form of church polity cost their an- 
cestors, what it has achieved, and would enkindle in them 
the hope that the church of the future will embody the 
principles he recognizes as the characteristic ideas under- 
lying the “congregational way.” The book may well be 
studied, especially by those outside of New England, 
since they know less of the polity here under discussion. 
Any candid student will be helped by it, whether he can 
agree with the author’s positions ornot. A very pleasant 
and convenient feature of the volume is the full analysis 
which is prefixed. 

The smallest of the three volumes before us deals with 
the greatest topic. The late Professor Henry B. Smith 
was one of the princes in the realm of theological thought. 
In the opening pages of this little volume we find him 
saying: ‘‘ Christianity has never been assailed so vigor- 
ously and persistently, and from so many sides, as now. 
Hence the special need of giving prominence to its grounds 
and reasons, to its establishment and defense. The whole 
of human civilization is bound up in the inquiry whether 
Christianity is to stand or fall. Its fall would be the 
most disastrous moral and spiritual shipwreck the world 
has ever known. Its victory in such a conteat is to be the 
sublimest victory in the annals of time” (p. 2). To this 
victory such men as Professor Smith contribute the best of 
human weapons, by their spoken and written words. 
Drawn up from briefs and notes made by Professor Smith 
in preparation for his lectures on Apolegetics, these 
pages, which have been edited by the competent hands 
of Professor Karr, a pupil and friend of the author, fur- 
nish an armory for the studious minister. The book is 
not one to be taken up to while away an unexpected 
hour of leisure. In the condensed form of the arguments 
it presents thoughts demanding the closest attention, but 
abundantly rewarding it. The whole field of controversy 
is mapped out in less than two hundred small pages. No 
one who knew Professor Smith need be told that the 
method of treatment is logical, exact, thorough, dis- 
criminating. 

In addition to the lectures delivered in the class-room, 
we find here three appendices: the first, on the History of 











Apologetics ; the second, a review of recent German works 
on the subject; the third, an outline of the author’s 
intended lectures on evolution. The closing paragrap. 
designed for this course forms the last page ot the book. 
The following sentences give the author’s final judgment : 
“One thing is certain—that Infidel Science will rout 
everything excepting thorough-going Christian ortho- 
doxy. All the flabby theories, and the molluscous forma- 
tions, and the intermediate purgatories of speculation, 
will go by the board. The fight will .be between a stiff, 
thorough-going Orthodoxy, and a stiff, thorough-going 
Infidelity.” 

It is to be hoped that Professor Karr will be encouraged 
by the reception given this volume to carry out the pur- 
pose indicated in the preface of presenting to the public 
an outline of Professor Smith’s theological system, with 
full reports of lectures on the more important topics. 
America has had too few such men as Henry B. Smith 
to allow his best thoughts to remain unpublished. As it 
is, we may be grateful for the publication of this volume, 
which earnest students of theology cannot fail to prize. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


None of the new novels on our list reaches the first 
literary rank, or even the second, though their average 
merit is not mean. Mrs. Lillie’s novelette of Prudence 
is the most ambitious of them. It isa pleasantly written 
story, aiming to describe, and mildly satirize, the 
sestheticism which is far more familiar in London than 
in America, but of which, thanks to Punch, Mr. Wilde, 
and the newspaper jesters, we certainly have an adequate 
knowledge in this country. .The chief criticiem which 
need follow this harmless novelette is that it comes “a 
day after the fair ;” the points made in its chapters have 
been pretty generally anticipated; and in its pictures 
Mr. Du Maurier merely repeats his well-known carica- 
tures in the pages of Punch. 

Miss Le Row’s first book, A Fortunate Failure, is a 
pleasant story, wherein are followed the fortunes of a 
bright and womanly New England girl, who has sufficient 
wit and wisdom to surmount difficulties which would 
have perplexed a weaker character. The literary style 
of the book is simple and fluent, and the author has 
shown her ability to write a long story as well as the 
short ones by which she has hitherto been known, in our 
own columns and elsewhere. 

Messrs. Carter have introduced to our public a whole- 
some moralist and a pleasing writer in Miss Agnes 
Giberne, no less than eleven of whose books are now 
issued ‘by them. Her literary rank is about that of 
“ Hesba Stretton,” whom she surpasses in sunny cheeri- 
ness of style, though not in dramatic force. Through the 
Linn, the first of the two new books by Miss Giberne, is 
not wholly unlike A Fortunate Failure, in plot; anda 
comparison between the two illustrates some of the differ- 
ences between English and American society, and also 
shows the sprightlier quality of the average American 
story, as compared with the English. 

The Rev. W. S. Balch’s descriptive story entitled A 
Peculiar People, must be regarded as a popular intro- 
duction to a part of the geography, history, and social 
life of Syria, rather than as a permanent contribution to 
the literature of Oriental travel. The author lacks the 
high abilities which are now more than ever necessary 
to success in this department of literature. 

The Diary of a Minister’s Wife would be a better book 
if it were written with greater delicacy and refinement. 
Not a few of its descriptions of experience are evidently, 
and unfortunately, true to the life; bute the author falls 
repeatedly into the mistake of being too prolix, and of 
overdoing her satire and humor. The story would gain 
by condensation ; when it finally closes, with the 544th 
page, it leaves the impression that the author might have 
been willing to write five hundred pages more, had not 
the book become large enough to bind up. Her evident 
ability is worth a more rigid training in matters of liter- 
ary art. The accompanying woodcuts are of the broad- 
ax order. 

The last book on our list, Between Times, belongs to 
that unpretending class of literature which gives pleasure 





* Prudence; a story of Zsthetic London. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illustra- 
ted by George Du Maurier. 16mo, cloth, pp. lil, 177. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, 9 cents. 

A Fortunate Failure. By Caroline B. Le Row. eet, 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 230. ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Through the Linn; or. Miss Temple’s Wards, by Agnes Giberne; and 
Only a Rosebud, by Cecilia Findlay. 12mo, cloth, pp. 357. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

Sweetbriar ; or, Doings in Priorsthorpe Magna. By Agnes Giberne. 
Tllustrated, "12ma, cloth, pp. 525. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A Peculiar Mga oo or, Reality in Romance. By W.S. Balch. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. v, 452. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner &Co Price, $1.25. 

Diary of a Minister’s Wife. By Almedia M. Brown. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 544. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Between Times; or, tpi. 8 rene and Poems written in the leisure 
moments of a Bosy 1 te. St gama 16mo, cloth, pp. 282. 
Boston: James H. le. Prise, i5 
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to authors and their friends, but calls for no extended 
critical comment. 

We doubt whether any American citizen, save the 
editor and proof-reader of the work, ever read all of the 
voluminous memoirs of John Quincy Adams, as pub- 
lished in twelve octavo volumes. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Adams was a leader in the politics of his time, and his 
interminable diary is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion, which cannot be neglected by the student of Amer- 
ican history. To those, therefore, who wish to study 
Mr. Adams’s life and times without laborious consulta- 
tion of his autobiography, an excellent service is per- 
formed by Mr. Jchn T. Morse, Jr.’s new Life of John 
Quincy Adams, Mr. Morse is the author of a Life of 
Alexander Hamilton, and has for years been a special 
student of American history. He writes from the Bos- 
tonian and Federalist standpoint, in certain respects, but 
he is too competent and candid a scholar to fall into the 
meshes of partisanship in regard to the furious political 
controversies of Mr. Adams’s early life. The book is an 
earnest defense of the course of the “ old man eloquent,” 
whom Mr. Morse regards as one of the greatest of Amer- 
icans; but the argument is cool and dispassionate through- 
out. This Life of the younger Adams is the first of a 
new library, in which American statesmen and their 
careers will be described in a method similar to that 
adopted in the well-known series of English Men of 
Letters and its American successor. (16mo, cloth, pp. v, 
815. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 

Readers of The Sunday School Times are already 
familiar with the main features of the life-story of Stephen 
Paxson, the pioneer Sunday-school missionary, of Illinois, 
who was led to the Sunday-school by the hand of a loving 
daughter, and who afterwards led scores of thousands of 
children into frontier Sunday-schools, which were organ- 
ized through his devoted and judicious labors. Those 
who know most about Stephen Paxson and his work 
will be both interested and edified by his well-told 
story under the title of A Fruitful Life, as prepared by 
his daughter, Mrs. Belle Paxson Drury. It is a remark- 
able record, with which every Sunday-school worker 
would do well to become familiar. It portrays the man 
as he was, and the field and the work with which he had 
to do. Its many graphic illustrations of methods of 
labor in dealing with all classes of persons, are full of 
suggestions to those who are engaged in the Sunday- 
school, or in any other sphere of Christian activity. His 
daughter has done her work with skill and taste, and her 
labor of love is to be commended most heartily. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 227. Philadelphia: The American Sun- 
day School Union. Price, $1.25.) 








Refreshing to the scholar, encouraging to the intelli- 
gent lover of Christian progress, and a great gain to all 
who pray, “ Thy kingdom come,” is the short treatise of 
the Rev. Treadwell Walden on An Undeveloped Chapter 
in the Life of Christ. Its longer title is The Great Mean- 
ing of the Word Metanoia, Lost in the Old Version, 
Unrecovered in the New. This first appeared as an 
essay in the Church Review, and the present edition is 
its second reprinting. It is the exposition and develop- 
ment of a well-known truth, which defective translations 
have hid from the common people in more than one 
tongue, and have given a false color to more than one 
practical question. Nothing in the book is new to the 
better Bible students; but its hearty, brotherly, and 
original way of putting it will give it a hearing where 
presentations more matter-of-course on the one hand, 
and more impetuous on the other, have failed. (8vo, 
pp. 40. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, in 
cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents.) 





It is a pity that so excellent a portrayal of the prose 
and poetry of Scottish village life thirty years ago, as 
Bits from Blinkbonny, by John Strathesk, should fail on 
the point of good pictorial illustration. Dumbarton 
Castle is not the stunted thing shown in the illustration 
facing page 229, nor are the other illustrations creditable 
as delineations of Scottish life or scenery, as the good 
publishers themselves must very well know. New 
editions of this fresh folk-story will be called for in 
this country, as has already happened in England; and 
in this event the publishers could not do better than to 
furnish the book with new pictures. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. xii, 846. New York: Robert Carter and Brother. 
Price, $1.50.) 


If any minister suspects that he is not, and never will 
be, intellectually qualified for the duties of his profession, 
he may satisfactorily prove that fact to himself by buy- 





ing and continuing to usesuch helps as Three Hundred 
Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament, which forms 
the initial volume of a new clerical library. The out- 
lines are drawn by an anonymous editor from the ser- 
mons of some of the more noted preachers of the day, 
one of whom, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, has already 
spoken out in unqualified condemnation and contempt 
of the editor’s work. (12mo, pp. vi, 276. New York: 
A. OC. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 





Illinois, state, at Champaign ---.-.-....----.-------- May 16-18 
California, state, at Stockton ..........-.....-.---- May 16-18 
Connecticut, state, at Norwich -......-.-...--...-- May 16-18 
Alabama, state, at Opelika.-_-...-......---..-.---- May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City...........--- May 23-25 
Georgia, state, at Savannah............-.-----.---- May 24, 25 
lowa, state, at Webster City ......-. -.-....-« June 6-8 
New York, state, at Penn Yan-..................-.. June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield..... .....-. --..-.--..--.--- June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs-...-... ...-.---- June 6-8 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh --.......-.---....--- June 13-15 
Indiana, state; at Crawfordsville........--....-..- June 13-15 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia. .... ---.-.---------.--- June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus-----........-.---.-.- June 20-22 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitehell_....-.-...---~--.-- June 27-29 
South Carolina, state, Camdei ......-----.-------- July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee -...... July 27-30 
Kentucky, state, at Danville............--.---- August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton .....-..---.-...-- October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ....-.---.-.-.---.---- October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence.........--- November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord -........-.November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton ..........-.-- November 14-16 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—More than ordinary interest attaches to the recent 
meeting of the First District of Pennsylvania Sunday- 
school Association, held at Pheenixville, April 26 and 27, 
inasmuch as it was the first regularly organized district 
convention ever held in the East. So far as Pennsylvania 
is concerned, the district convention plan has now passed 
from the region of experiment into that of assured suc- 
cess, and there are indications that at least one neighbor- 
ing state will introduce this system almost immediately. 
The exercises of the convention followed the programme 
previously given in these columns. The attendance 
throughout the meetings was good, and the addresses— 
delivered by such well-known workers as President J. H. A. 
Bomberger of Ursinus College, the Rev. Dr. James Mor- 
row, Mr. John R. Whitney, Mr. M. C, Hazard, and Mr. 
E. Payson Porter of Philadelphia, the Rev. John Bolton 
of West Chester, and Mr. Samuel W. Clark of the New 
Jersey State Sunday-school Association—were listened to 
with marked attention. The tone of the convention was 
aggressive, presaging well for next year’s work in the dis- 
trict. An interesting scene took place when Mr. Sau 
Ah-brah sang the hymn, “ Draw me nearer,” in Burmese, 
the audience joining heartily in the chorus. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—lIt is announced that the next sessions of the Island 
Park Assembly, which is held at Island Park, Michigan, 
will extend from June 30 to July 21. 


—Concord is the place appointed for the next conven- 
tion of the New Hampshire State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. The time of meeting is November 14, 16. 


—Delegates to the next annual convention of the 
Georgia Sunday-school Association, and other Sunday- 
school workers who intend to be present, are requested 
to note that the date of the convention has been changed 
from May 17 and 18 to May 24 and 25. The names of 
delegates should be sent to Mr. R. B. Reppard of Savan- 
nah, and to Mr. J. C. Courtney of Atlanta. 


—Among the speakers at the New York State Sunday- 
school Convention, meeting at Penn Yan, June 6-8, will 
be the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, Bishop of Central 
New York; Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University ; the 
Rev. for. George F. Pentecost, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
the Rev. John OC. Hill, and Mr. Frank Beard. A full 
programme will be issued as soon as all arrangements 
have been made. Delegates will be entertained by the 
people of Penn Yan. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Sunday-school salvation services are held once a 
month in some of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
schools of Ohio. These are held after the regular 
sessions of the school. The exercises consist of short 
prayers and addresses, and the singing of hymns,—all 





directed to the immediate conversion of the scholar. 
It is claimed that the results justify the holding of these 
stated evangelistic services. 


—At the eleventh anniversary, held April 30, of the 
Eutaw Place Baptist Sunday-school, Baltimore, it was 
reported that the total membership of the school was 
now 581, of whom 522 were scholars, 53 teachers, and 
6 officers. During the year there were twenty conver- 
sions, and the penny collections for home and foreign 
missions amounted to $3 50. The Rev. W. W. Landrum, 
of Augusta, Georgia, took part in the celebration. 

—Many Sunday-schools were quick to take advantage 
of Mr. John Wanamaker’s offer of flower seeds for dis- 
tribution ; but not every one held a special service on the 
occasion of the distribution, as was done in the Third 
Congregational Sunday-school of Toledo, Ohio. In that 
school, the distribution was preceded by a seed-sowing 
service of responsive readings from the Scripture, and 
each scholar was presented with printed instructions for 
the planting of the seeds, and announcements of the 
summer flower exhibition, and the rewards then to be 
given for successful cultivation in the various depart- 
ments of the school. 


EVANGELISM. 


—During the Rev. Dr. Somerville’s visit to Berlin, in 
Easter week, he used the American Chapel as the place 
of meeting for his evangelistic services. This, his third 
visit was no less successful than: the two preceding. 
Count Bernstorff, one of the imperial counsellors, and 
Pastor Prochnow, one of the devoted Sunday-school 
workers of Germany, acted as his interpreters. Every 
day makes it more evident that Dr. Somerville’s work 
in Germany will not be without fruit. 


—Mr. Moody gave the children of Glasgow, Scotland, 
a striking object-lesson in one of the recent children’s 
meetings in that city. Producing from his pocket half 
a dozen reels of white thread, he paid them out among 
the audience until the white threads were stretched 
along the galleries and from bench to bench. He gave 
no explanation of the meaning of this procedure until 
the process was completed, and by that time the curi- 
osity of the children was fully roused. “Could any boy 
or girl break that thread?” asked Mr. Moody. “ Yes, 
yes,” came up from all parts of the hall. “ Break it to 
bits, then,” said Mr. Moody, and in an instant the thread 
was torn to pieces. Then Mr. Moody went on: “ Al- 
though that thread is a very little thing,—a thing which 
even a child can break,—I could bind the strongest man 
with it. I could wind it round and round him until he 
was a helpless prisoner, and he could never break it and 
escape.” Following up on this line, Mr. Moody gave a 
short and impressive talk on little sins, retaining the 
children’s serious and eager attention to the close. The 
general work in Glasgow is progressing admirably. Both 
evangelists have declined for the present the recent invi- 
tation to begin work in London. They do not feel that 
their work in the North is yet finished. 


GENERAL. 


—Education in the South, like educationin the North, 
is one of the subjects regarding which it is not always 
easy to get trustworthy information. In the second 
number for this year of the Lutheran Quarterly, Mr. John 
E. Bushnell gives a fair statement of what has been done 
for education in the South, and what is doing, and takes 
occasion to correct some common misconceptions con- 
cerning the educational state of the South. 


—After the union Sunday-school comes the union 
church. So it has been, and so it is to be in Coney 
Island, which so far has not had a Protestant place of 
worship anywhere on the island. A collection will be 
taken on May 21, in many of the Sunday-schools of New 
York and Brooklyn, for the purpose of raising the $5,000 
necessary for the building of a plain but suitable chapel 
for union Protestant services. Mr. John R. Morris, 157 
Maiden Lane, New York, has been appointed to receive 
subscriptions. It is hoped that the chapel will be ready 
for occupation about the middle of July. 

—Bread cast on the waters is sometimes found not only 
after many days, but in places far distant from the place 
of sowing. Some illustrations of this truth are given in a 
recent letter of a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, who in his report to a Newark Sunday- 
school of the organization of six new Sunday-schools as 
part of his month’s work, says: “The superintendent 
elect of one of these schools, who is teacher of a day school 
of fifty scholars, said that nearly all the education she 
had in early life was picked up in a Bibleschool in Ireland. 
The school was taught by English ladies in the lodge of 
an estate, and there she learned a chapter of the Bible, a 
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hymn, and « portion of the shorter cate- 
chism, every week; and she retains them 
now. Such testimony to the fidelity of 
Sunday-echool teachers is frequent in my 
experience. In another school the super- 
intendent said: ‘In my prosperous days I 
gave money freely to the American San- 
day-school Union; now in my poverty 
their missionary comes to bring us help.’ 
At another of these places the new Dible 
echool is the only school, and the only 
religious meeting; and there are many 
such cases on ma. field. * 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subseribers is 53,000 
copics. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 





Two good Agricultural Papers for One 
Dollar. See advertisement, 


Every lady reader should subscribe for 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s Quarterly, one of 
the cheapest fashion magazines ever issued. 
The present number contains over one 
thousand illustrations, much original mat- 
ter on topics of interest to ladies, and four 
peges of new music. Subscription price, 
60 cents per year ; a specimen copy will be 
sent for five three cent stamps. Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Eighth and Market Ste., 
Philadelphia. 


Beatty's Oncanxs.—The following tes- 
timonial in favor of the Beethoven Organ 
is worthy of notice: 

Unitep States SENATE CHAMBER, } 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1882. 

Hon. Daniet F. Beatry, Washington, 
New Jersey.—Sir: “ The Beethoven Organ 
which I ordered from you has been duly 
received in perfect condition. It gives me 
great pleasure to say that it is everything 
you represent it to bein your advertise- 
ment, and affords the most entire satisfac- 
tion in every re=pect.” 

Very truly, D. B. LLOYD. 

(Official Stenographer of U. 8. Senate.) 

Read Mr. Beatty’s new advertisement 
in this week’s paper. 





"SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wave you ever thought of what ‘advantage t'e 
NeDeL PRESS would be to you? The ease with 
which it p ints is sim iy marvelous. Almost any 
boy can do the finest printing, with the speed of a 
ower press. Jlow such a periect machine can be sold 
lor the price is the man» acturers’ secret, S nd for 
thete titustrated $ page bowk © ILow To Print” with 
full particulars, J. W. DAUGMADAY, & ©€o., 
Fullessae, Pa 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for Youxe Lanixs, 
Pittstield, Mass. Widely and i 
vorahiy known tor 40 years, The aca Term com- 


mences April 6, 188%. Address Kev. C Srear, Prin. 


] INDERGA RTEN_ anit {NING IN A_ PLEAS 
ANT SUM at KK HOME. Two classes beginnin 
my Sand July 6 ‘Tkxus AND BOARD LOW. Bend 


arene. 
rs. A. R ALDRICH, Nortirroro, Mass. 











EDUCATION Sez 


ale wie og go instruc. 


po Ba Bes ay on sp D dan. H A rat ert. i, Cal, 
denta. erme open an. . 
endar sen A free by SOUR , Sec'y. 





OneRun Conservatory oF Mus Under ee 
Col ma ment, Full corps of sag AS 
atructora in Theory, Voice Cultare, Hane, Crane 


Brin why rate age metc, U ons C ass 
‘Prov. F. B, RICK, gore 


LESSON COMMENTARY 


On the International Lessons for 1882. Covering not 

guily the lessons tor the whole year, but the "taitre 

hook ot ware. and accompanied by the “ Revised Ver- 
sion Text,” revised 

Te re ae Contnientary. " Prepared by G. 

bated 2 J... Perowne, DD. Price, i@e,, postpaid. 

=" put up in strong postal card covers. No simi- 

ar work tor ree 1, > sales are ex ed, 








st., Chicago. 


GEIKIE’S FE OF F CHRIST | 


cng yee deny jy pclae Cast on Dindlog ey 
postage pai.l, on receipt @ cents. 


soakPa LANGDON, Soeeu Sean 





HARPER & BROTHERS" 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


i. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By ALFrrep Barsov. 
lilustrated with 12) Drawings by Mm. Emile Bayard. 
Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Gervex. Giaromeill, 
Ch, te Jean-Panl Lavrens, Lix, Olivier Mer- 
son, Meyer. Ed. Morin, Scott, Vogel, Zier, etc., 
and . ovens nugiber of Drawings by Victor Hugo 
engraved by Meaulie. Translated fi om the French 
by Eien EK. Fuxwer. 8vo, cloih, $2.50, 


If. 


BENTLEY. By R.C. Jezn. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
The La Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men of 
ut 
IIf, 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA. Edited, with Noter, by Wititam J. 
Roirn, A.M, formerly Flead Master of the High 
School. Cambridge. Mass. With Engravings. 16émo, 
cloth, 56 ceuts; paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cresar.—The Tempest.— 
eenry VIII. — Richard 11.—Richard Ill — Mac- 

beth —A Midsummer Night's Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamiet.— Much Ado About 
otha —Romeo and Jusiet.—Othello.— Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’ . a ~—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part pt ey BO Part Il.—King Lear — 
Fhe Rar of the Shrew.—Ali’s Well that Ends 

Well. — Coriolanus.— The Comedy of Errors — 
Cymbeline —Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure for 
Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor.—Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost —Two Gentlemen ot Verona.—Gold- 
smith’s select Poems. — Gray's Select Poems. 
l6mo, cloth, illustrated, 56 cents per volume; 
paper, 40 cents per volume. 


IV. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. A ten by the First Forty 
Years of his rue 1, 95-1834, James ANTHONY 
Froupe, M. Editor of q Necnininoences by 
Thomas Cariyle. » With Portraits and Lliustrations. 
2 vole. in one, 12mo, cloth, $1.0; 2 vols, 4lo, paper, 
15 cents each. Vv 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EXCHANGES. 
A Treatise on the Law of Stock- Ih: okers aud Stock- 
Exchanges. By Joun R Dos Passos, of the New 
York Bar. svo, 10383 pag-s, Law Sheep, $7.5u. 

VL 
be ykoveniT urease. HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
0 T0 1860. By CHARLES DUKE YouNGE, M.A., 
jae Protessor of Modern paueny, Queen's Coi- 
lege, Belfast. limo, civth, $1.75. 
vi 
PLAIN-SPEAKING. +A the Author of “John Fali- 


fax, Geulleman.” 12mo0, cloth, $1.25; 4to, paper, 
— Vu. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. Ky Jacos Appotr. A 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons = Jllustrated by a Steel plate Por- 

t of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
IX. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Stmon Newcoms, LL.D., 
olessor U.S. Naval Obvervatory. Arw and Ke 
a Kdition, Situ One Hund: ed and Twelve En- 
graviugs and Five Maps of thestars. 8vo,cloth, $2.50. 
x. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. 
CMURCM. lém0, cloth, 

ny 


A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: Comp 
ing Brief Descrimtions of the most important 
ries in English, French, and German, logecher with 
Practical Suggestions as to Methods and Courses of 
Hlistorical Study. For the ye of students, General 
Readers, and olen. ol ke, By oe 
KENDALL ADAMS, Protessor of Hist 
ihe University of huichigan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 50. 
XIT. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from 
tbe Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
rick, Cornwall, 1835 tu ISTL. 410, paper, 20 cents. 
XIIL 


ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. By Ionaties 
DOoNNKLLY. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, §2.00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


BY Etta RopMaN 





Why Frau Frohmann Ra'red Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By ANTHONY TROLLUPE. 10 cents. 


The Queen of Bohemia. By JosePu Hatton. 15 cts. 
Doctor L'Estrange. By AN NETTE LystTeR. 2) cents. 
Dorothy's Venture. By Mary Ceci. Hay. ls cents. 
For Cash Only. By James Payn. 2 cents. 
Exchange No Robbery. By M. BeT1am-EpWaRps. 
15 cents. ee 

The Fixed Period. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 15 cts. 
Prudence. By Mrs Joun Ltuure. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mas. Jouw~ KENT Sren- 
Des. WD cents 


Tom Brown's School Days. [llustrated. 10 cents. 
Beggar My Neighbor. By EK. D.Gerarp. 2 cents. 
Lovethe Debt. By Basi. 20 cents. 


Among the Ruins, and Other Storie. By Many 
CroiL May. 15 cents. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 2 cents. 
A Heart's Problem. By Cuaries Grspox. 16 cents. 





a@ Uarrer & BRore ers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States. en receipt af the price. 


a@ Harper's CataLoeur mailed free en recetpt of 
Nine Cents in siamps. 


UARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH MAY 11: 


lL 
, 
Westminster Sermons, 
Sennons on Special Occasions, Preached in 
Westminster Abbey by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 
Dean Stanley's semerial discourses in the Abbey, 
of which he was so long the ruling spirit, were always 
among the most notable and interesting events occur- 
ring in the eecleciastical world of Engiand. The 
volume gel gap contains a number of the more 
Important of these discourses, and it cannot fail to 
have a wide interest, connected as it is with names 
now historit and embalmed in the literatuce of the 
century. The saint'y and loving spirit of the late 
widely mourned charchman shines torth with de. ig 
nant glow in these sermons so clon+ly rela!ed, as most 
of them were, with the — of bis nearest friends. 


Miss Gilbert's Career. 


Nicholas Minturn. 
a J. @. Holland. Each 1 vol., 


With the ivsue of these two volumes the new editien 
of Dr. Holland's works is completed. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


Thomas Carlyle. 


A History of the first Forty Years of his Life, 
1795 to 1835. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A. Authorized Edition, 2 vols., crown 
8v0, $4.00. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. in one, 
with the original “ portraits, $1.50. 


Molinos the Quietist. 


By Ion, John Bigelow. 1 vol., 16mo, unique 
binding, $1.25. 

“The career of Molinos makes one of the most Inter- 
eating chapters i the history of np wea and pot 
the least tuteresting in eccl stical histo’ y in genera’. 
Mr. Bigelow seems to have made an ex hausiive study 
of the man and of the time, and _ he has written the 
narrative of his life and an exposition of Lis work in 
a char and spirited style.”—N. Y. World. 


¥. 
Men and Books; 
Or, Studies in Homiletics. Lectures Intro- 
ductory to the “‘ Theory of Preaching.” By 
Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 


16mo, 





* It is a book obviously free from all padding. It is 
a live book, animated as weil as sound and inst: uctive, 
in which conventionalities are brushed aside, and the 
author goes straight tothe marrow of the subject. No 
nmilnister can read 4 without be! be waked u ae a 

her couceptiou of the a ie3 of his 


Outlines of Primitive’ Belief 
among the Indo-Euro- 
8s. 
By Charles Francis Keary, M.A., of the British 
Museum. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50 


“The book is the week of a master in intellect, 
scholarship, and art, and one that will be heartily 
yor a bv everv carelul and thoughiful reader.” 

dadelphia Bulletin. 


*,* These books are for sale by all a, or 
will be sent bene upon receipt of price, b. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


TEMPTED 10 UNBELIEE 


Rev. E. F. BURR, D.D., author of Ecce 
Coelum, Pater Mundi, etc. 


A book for the times, by one who has made 
every phase of modern unbelief his special 
study. It should be oy in the hands of every 
—, man, especially of any who may be 

esituting as to the truth of revealed religion. 
12mo, 224 pp. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago ; 757 Market St., San Francisco, 








Two Good Agricultural Papers for 
One Dollar. 


Tar Natrona FakMER (menthly), price. 50 cents 

® year. This paper will soon enter up@u tts sixth vear 

publication. Besides ‘ts highly valuable agricul- 
tural matter, each numer contalus & large awonnt 
of choice reading ofa pare & =e nigh moral tone, 
making it one of the best fam ity rape apes + ublished 
« herever this paper is introduce? into ory emtigna 
ard religious tamiliv, at once becomes a great fa- 
vorite, And no matter how many good papers are 
already taken, there is no hexitation to add Tue 
NaTioNa. FarRM eR also to the list. 

The Journaios Agricwllare (ween y). price, $1 a year 
We have e@ arrangements with The Journal of 
Agrreuiture, +t St. Lamia, to club tt with THe Na- 
TIONAL Faeme«: beth p re to any address 
for One Deilar. The natos Agricultu:e la as 
large as any of the two-doliar week !ies. 

NaTIonaL F.saMer clubbed with other papers: 
National FaRMkR and American Agriculturist bovh 

®. National Farmer and Country 
Gentleman, both pores, © Lh WO FaaMRK 
and Scientific Anvrican. bot > popes. NATIONAL 
Far kr and either of the “ ,- 43 Magazines,” 
Hw, Add 
NATIONAL FARMER CO., Crxcrxwatt, a 


* "BEES OR HONEY, 

We will with pleasure le copy or our 
MONT HLY CURANINUS TN BER CULT TURK, with 

ptive price-list of improvements in 
Hives. Honey pon Bate nmng Artificial Comb, 
Section Meney Boxes, al! books and journal's, 
posented. Siang Posed you edd Sean a 
m r ress on 
written plawniyy to A} AMOs I. ROOT, M edina, Ohio. 








New s:5, brary Books 


Under the Shield , Winchest 

At Ye Grence Griffin (Holt.)_..._.... “ - 
Sweetbriar. By Agnes Giberne........ 1.50 
Through the Linn (Giberne.)._....._. 1,25 
Bits From Blinkbonny-----......__- 1.50 
The Wondrous Sickle. ByA.L.O.E. .75 
Cared For. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen__-__ 50 
The Orphan Wanderers. 16mo..... 1.00 
Olive’s Story. Author of “ Christie’s 





ge —— 
Hosannas of the Children. By J. R: 

poh St ren Ae ae .-. 1.50 
Mabel's Stepmother.---..-..........- 1.25 
| Electa. A Story. (Conklin.) 12mo-__- 1.50 
Outside the Walls (Payne.)_.......... 1.50 
The Palace Beautiful (Newton.) -..-.- 1.25 


The Golden Library A. 


The Golden Library B. Uniform with 
“Golden Library A.” 10 vols... . 8.50 

*The Olive Library. 40 large 16mo 
volumes, containing 15,340 pages, ina 
neat wooden case. (Vo discount to 
Sunday-School Libraries.) .......... .25.00 

The World's Foundations; or, Geol- 


ogy for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. 
BDO cn sichantinepaandonene 1.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 BRoADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Send for our new catalogue. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO.’S 


CHEAP LIBRARY, No. 3, 


FOR OLDER SCIIOLARS. 
25 Volumes, I2mo, Cloth. Net $15.00 


10 vols. 16mo. 8.50 








This set contains Twenty-five Volumes, selected 
from their own c*talogne; attractive in character, 
strongly bound, well printed, containing 8,000 
i2mo in size. 

eo great reduction in the price of these books will 

apparent in the fact that where they are sold & ys 
pe Z.: y the ret = will amcunt to $31.00, or wii 
discount to Surday-aschools, to $23 25 

The set comprises: White as Snow: 
unt Agenor de partes: Dye Fleming rs For! 
giveness; The Other House; 

Venture; Our Two Lives, or, Lona Ny 
EE Fabrics; Miss Roberts’ Fortane; Lioverty’ 
filfred; All True; Theodora; Avis Benson 
Chronicies; Sister and Saint; whornton Halli; Step- 
Ring Stones; A Summer at Peace Cot e; The 
s Jean Dawsons: My Father and Mis 
stood; Aunt Jane’s Hero; Fiity Years Ago. 


ALSO 


New Editions of our Cheap Libraries. 


No. I., 0 volumes, 8,900 pages, 18mo, $15.00. 

No. IT., 40 volumes, 9000 pages, —_ $14.00. 

All Interesting narratives; all w printed and 
nmgly bound. 


ANSON D.F. RANDOLPH & Son, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., N ork. 
Send for Catalogues. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Previdence, R. I., 
publish graphic illastrations of 
the International Sunday- 
school Lessons, For accuracy, 
artistic merit, conformity te 
archeologic fact, convenience, 
and effeciiveness, we know 
nothing to equal them. Our 
Sanday-school superintend- 
ents will do well toe send for a 
circular. It docs not take the 
place of our own Leaf Cluster. 
—Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., in 
the January, 1882, number 
Sunday School Journal, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


ns Monthly, Family, = 
page ny z. oe Newspaper, 











govotea to Moral FORM, © 


TEMPERANSE AXD THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
v sueail SPECIAL bach 
ve w leok 
paid to aay one oe will scnd nie cadioes r+ | 
5 Cents, which is the lowest club rate, 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CenTzx, WN. ¥. 


EMPERANCE 


REVOLUTION 


Publishes temperance literature in shape and 

price suited t» general distribution. Dollar 
books tor 4 cents. Monthly papers, to individual ad- 
dresses, 5 cents a year (18 kinds). Pans tosow whole 
towns with temperauce literature the year round for 
asong. Also, —— orl goods, including library 
and weekly pa 





80 ch 
than buys then. eer rnirty-slx column ca 


a pe on, ot live temperance workers, 
AGares "The TEMP eiUARCM 
EVOLUTION.” 143 Madison Street, Chicaga 





May 13, 1882.) 
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NOW READY! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA, 


By Rev. B. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE. 


— 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY FOR 
THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday-school. 


339 NUMBERS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


The book ts very convenient » size and shape, and 
may be easily carried in the pocket. 
Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
B®” A copy in paper cover sent on receint of 2% cents. 
s@ Specimen Pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ditson & Co. make a special feature of Sunday 
School Song Books, and can safely commend the three 
pew ones which they publish this seeson. Their 
compliers are practical workers in the Sunday 
School, and with previous p 1blications _ been 
extremely successful. The new books are 


THE BEACON LICHT. 


By J. H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. 


4 collection of new hymns and tunes. carefully 

from a large a ot manuscripts, of 
‘which 4 out of eve ve were rejected, only the 
very t being retained. Price, 30 cents, 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 
By R. M. McINTOSH. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in 
a small space am ple material for two years, including 

a great variety of new hymns, as well as some older 
ones which are alwaysin request. Price, 35 cents. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the three new books. and is sure 
to meet with good success. It contains all the variety 
and freshness which could well be desired, including 
— beautiful pieces especially — for prayer 
and praise meetings. Price, 35 cen 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


VOICE OF JOY, 


A Collection of New Songs for the 
Sunday-school. 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing 
a new Sunday-school singing-book by this 
popular author. 

HE VOICE OF JOY is the result of two 
syn labor by its author, whose employment 
‘or a number of late years has been that of 
teaching and drilling Sunday-schools in music, 
in various parts of the country. 

We invite all interested to give it an exami- 
nation before purchasing for the season. The 
book is thoroughly new, and is gotten up in 
handsome and substantial style. Sample copy 
mailed (in paper covers) for 25 cents; (boards, 
35 cents). Price per d zen (boards) by express, 
$3.60; per dozen (boards) by mail, $4.00. 


Address, FILLMORE BROS., Pub’s, 
CINCINNATI, ONTO, 











Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 
For Sunday-Schools. 


(EM OF (SEMS, Bssatsnsse-seneste 
GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK Feces 








| YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE. 


Spurgeon says: “ Oruden’s is 
child’s play in comparison with this 
gigantic work,” 


This es ical concordance of the ba 





Webster's Unabr' 


ed, in cloth, only $3 65. 
CAUTION,— 


= withoutapeer. 1,100 pages, each larger t 


postage free. 
This ts the qutherined fourth revised edition; has over 2,000 IwPORTANT CORRECTIONS 


not found in the unauthorized American reprint, so bitterly denounced by Dr. Young as an unworthy edition 


—one that deeply wrengs him. Avoid all copies without our name on the ra 
sale by booksellers, or sent, postage yom « $4.65, by sole American agen 


Sample page tree. For 


& WAGNALLS, 10 a 12 Dey Street, New York. 
A IDI AT I ae A at Aes EI 8 EN Ah OC Ae et 








ff RB 


<s 


BLACKBOARD. 


Prices, one year, $2.00; six months, $1 00 





cae g® 99 
* Zi! 


“y/AAT EVERY §, ‘SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 
ore by far the CHEAPEST in the market. Sise 
x18. 
trates the [International 8. 8S. Lesson: 
Price, per year, $3.00; 6 mouths, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable ald to the teachers of the LITTLE FOLKS. Printed on colored per, Sige 24x31. 


to any minister or S 8S Superintendent. Do not fail to send for samples, you will he 
delighted. Address, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Printed on heavy paper one ready for use. lilus- 


Sa Trial copies. will be sent FREE 





Mention this Paper 











$25 Worth of Books Free! 











GET UP A CLUB OF FIVE FOR 


The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


and you will receive $25 worth of any books.pub- 
lished in the United States, except subscription books, 
that you may select, without paying a cent for them. 
Sixteen page I pamphlet containing Full Directi 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., Free. 


ons, Guar- 











Address, S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. , 


























Volume 8, 9, and 10, completing the OW Testament, 
THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 


By Rev, JAMES COMPER GRAY. 

Now ready, volumes 8,9. and 10, comeering Ge Old 
Testament Division in 10 vols., $12.50; New Testament 
Division, 6 vols., 16 2%. Volumes sold senarately ot $1.25 
each, ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 

900 Broadway, cor. 2th Street, NewYork. 


Sent by mail, prepaid on receipt’ of price. Fractions 
of dollar may be sent in pos’age stamps. 


FROM FARM BOY 
TO SENATOR. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Ji 
wa 310 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 


This Is one of the most popu 





man and Urator, Daniel Webster. 
ever been issued to put in the hands of bors. Sold by 
all booksellers, or mal'rd on receipt of price by 

J. %. OGILVIE & € ¢6.. PM pe mang te 
P. O. Box 2767.) 31 Kose . New York. 


Our Sabbath Visitor. 


es illustrated, week'y. edited by Geo. HI 

Banco k *st and cheapest Sabbath school paper 
published, Send for samplecopy, THK AMERICAN 
SaBpatit TRact Socrery, Alired Centre, N. Y. 


Executors and Administrators. 


We received a few “ays sincea communication from 
the executors of a well-known estate, inquiring if we 
would purchase a large Library, and wanting ‘o know 
if we would send to their city, which was some dils- 
tance from Philade!phia, and examine 't. We sent, 
by the next train, one of ou~ agents, and in less than 
for y-eight hours this collection of books was bought, 
packed, and on its way to our store, and the estate had 
a check for the amount. We are always prepared to 
do the same thing. no ma ter how many volumes the 
collection may contain or how mach money it takes 
to buy it. The idea is, we want the books and always 
have the money to pay for them. 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No, 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
_ Frest STor® RELOW MARKET S1., Philadelphis. 














256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hund. 
Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave, 
NEW YORE, W. Y. 


ALL MAP, ¢ 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP OF JERUSALEM. 








40x. Tilustrates the International 8S. 8. Lessons. 
Large Bo d Letters, Index, Table ct distances, ete., all 
—— in N. T. shown. Countrie: govd Adnilited to 
the larg: st, cheapest, and best ©. S. map published 
for the money. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Cream paper.......... $1.50. Edition 36x4‘, cloth, y 50 
— and varnished 2" 
ounted and varnished, on rollers, on!v.......... 
Don? t fail to order the International 8. 8. Walk Map, ic 
A. H. EILERS & CO., Publishers, 


2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Prepared “ — 


SYMBOL GIFTS 230. 


rye = ample Set with circular of peice, Se. 
34 Fourth Ave., New York Cliy. 














K book open while in use (whether large or 
*mali) is but three inches iniength. To Musictana, 
STUDENTS, Book-KKEPERS, etc., it is indispensabie 
Sent beautifully Go_p PLaTED for 50 cents. In silver, 
Scents. Seud same tor liberal terms to agents. 
Address, STAN DIFPORD, Crrrewaw, TH, 


res HOW TO PRINT. 


fas Chestnit 3 rmSo, 
t 

and get by return mail a 
HOW TO gor (e) mage ponk called with 


a hundred other cuts, 
tions and prices of the 
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GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest oaiiing 
Pictorial Books and Bibies. Prices reduced 3% per 
cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia. 


makeimmense} SELLING OUK NEW 
AGENTS Fcowres|HOUSEi0LD AbTICLES 


fon terms, etc., address W. H. Sutherland & Co. Cincinnati. O. 








AUTOMATIC FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 2 


5 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED, NOVELTIES 
Philadelphia Novelty lf Co., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Ps. 


ANTED! "8%, AND LADIES to cell 


“GARFIELD AND His FAMILY” 


from photographs furnished by Mrs. Garfleld—most 
artistically grouped at their home. In quality and 
A ome na Sand w two years 


ate Write for ~colars to 
_A. Gonto 4 “& CO., 225 8. Fifi * Se., Philadelphia, 
Book of the A 


Most Th 
, Aa 


iE STOR ORY” n..2 viet. BZ re) 

WetreNaY Ht. 1 THe WOMAN AAN'S CRUSADE. 

Arecord of one of the most wenderful movements 

in thre world’s history.” Christian, 

**Rivais Uncle reas Cabin in many respects.” 
hristian Wi 

















— Phila. C ‘oman Agents wanted. 
TAs. Hh. KARLF, 178 Washinton Street, Boston. 
CHRISTIAN 


Men and Women are Wanted 
as AGENTs for our new and fast-selling edition of the 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN’S, 
BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
{ vols., nearly 4°00 pp. Maps and Iliustrations. In 
cloth, #8; half morocco, $19 per set. Sent, express 
paid, on receipt of price. Hest termsand exclusive 
territory. A liheral salary and nes employ 


ment given afiera natin lnc: tory tr 
iTWhoMeE RO ONAWEM & OD 


AGE Ns ! 
GEN. DUDG 
THIRTY-THREE 


OUR WILD IND INDIANS 


= § aed 


Verranane, Meow 


AGENTS! AGENTS: 


HREE YEARS 








chance ev 
Fy EN Sirens, This Superbly [ Unet 

Th work o teria ail nce 1 to ty aah the 
ai ing beak ever published. Firat came CE 


First ry at 


17 a tn press. lan CGENTS WANTED 
Territory and Extra Terms given. —eee 
o A. D. WOT MINGTON ac CO., Martierd, Con: 


Elegant! “Elevating! Entertaining: 


ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S 
“Practical Life.” ts, nsce Seine 


Rev.Theo. L.Ouyler,D.D., says: * ‘lam quite delighted 
~~ at, Lt ought at in every house.” Central 
St. Louis.says: **/t is a thoroug: et am cautifud door.” 
he rg Christian Ad oe “*1ts lessons 
need to be tau ad bg maga & tn ier 
600 pp. A ~t — ificent full 
hee col a rok rices low, So ges rapid, 
AGENTS 7 ANTED EVFERYWHER®. Send for particulars te 


-O. MeCTURDY & CO., Philadelphi!a, Pa. 


Agents Wanted 





We are prepared to offer 
* energetic men ard women 
steulvy work and large pry for seiling the Student's 
Revised New Testament. Acknowledged by 
Editors, Ministers, Teachers. and Riblical Scholars to 
be by Fa! the most uwful edition ynwhlished. notice 
In S. 8. Times, April 29. Also our Circular of Testi- 
moniais, Ky a simple system of diac:itical marks 
the changes med* by the Revisers are shown at a 
glance. making this emphatically the Time-savmngand 
hor-acving Edition. Rev. Thoinas Rambant, UL.D.. 
says“ The cost of the work is as nothing compared with 
its value.’ Preachers. Teachers, and a’! lovers of the 
Rible. should have acopy. For ‘ irculars, Terms, 
full particujars. address the rubliché r, 
RUFUS WENDELL. Anmary. N. Y- 











pen 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE! 2% teeeees Pe | 


Price, frum $, up. 


‘LBS SAMILY Wase BLU SY. 




















GET A BINDER_FOR ¥ YOuR PA PAPER. 


AMONG 





Have Pity on the Stomach, Forbear to 
nauseate it with loachsome pilis, len't drench it with 
sickeving potions. All the purgativ., corrective and 
anti-billons elements necessary for the cureof co sti 
pation, a, liver compaint and nervous 
debility are combined in that exhilarating an' deil- 
cious He get age! 8 “¥LTZKR APERIKNT. It 
is anti febrile, puritying, invigorating. alterative. Ino 
fact, itis half a dozen sanitary bles ings mingled la 
one cooling, foaming febrit 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. . 

Hires’ tee gre Root Beer, 

ing aml wholesome R5ets. ~yo of a delicious, strengthea- 
Druggists, or sent to any 


“CHARLES & sitcom Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 


ESSENGE JAMAICA GINGER 
1S PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE, 














SHOPPING. 


Ladies desirous of availing themse'’ves of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by purchasiug in New York 
shouid address Mus JEANKTTK ELy, 54 Bib'e House, 





New York. Promptness and satislaction assured, 
Correspo ences on application, 
BALL'S 


. HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is maie Pertectiy Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FOR TA. 
BLEand PERFECT FiT- 
TING corset known. 

Is aes b+ Fi — Best 


lela 
Por sale by ait eneennr dealers 
PRICE BY MAIL, #1 50 
Lady Agents wanted. 


Can Soro Manufactured by 


money ReFunnen POXsHAR! ON K SO~ 
Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
a 






xX 








Supporter for x/out ladex 
are unequalled. Ph 


Fecommend our corsets. 


not sold by merchants. 
All All genuine fave Patent Eyeleted Back Steel, Circular 
ulder strap, and above Sends markon each Orne. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive territory gree, Ladies make this a Pras- 
ttabie and /ermanent business. Price =A — up- 
———. he ag 2.4 — ail promptly @ filled. for 
and gents, to MADAME Gnis. 
WOLDS CO. “Ges 3 Broadwa y, New York, or to General 
8, J. 15. Wygant & Co, Fredonia, N.Y. J.B.’ue 
ham, 126 State Po Chicago, Hil. Mention this paper 





DWAY. N.Y. 


$10.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corcet in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mall, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Ifealth or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or 
Fiexivle Lip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Teware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, New York. 




















Se ne ae se 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS. OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, w’ include postage. 


Prom | to 4 coples $2.00 each. 
“ 6 to 9 coples : 16 CO 
© 10 00.19 COPIED cncncccccecsees- cccscccrese 1.25 * 

® copies or more 
ae Samet tenes om cme peaper, shows wap 00 on 

a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not 

ate reasess & Voruess [yen he symcer ier shat ae 

Se enteepeomned, © epee ge meld rag oa Jie the 

will, however stopped any time therea, * 

subscriber 20 desires, and rents the amonart jor the 














rt oat weeee. The new subscribers to pay pro 

me of their subscriptions. 

The re for a club, whether goitg In a package 
to one eddrers or sent separately to members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
sobscr! ption. 

Subscribers 


Gfeins to have the direction of a r 
SHetee Tn they wist, it cont Gat aime Wag one to 
fet cent. All addresses should include 


writing to renew either a single or club 
pe oe in connection with which his name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person 1 to, whom the paper or 
n 


s 


iH 





have hereto 
Re or 
office to any address. 
THE WEEKLY ,egson LEAF. A separate leat 
{00 copies, one month . ; # .60 





[oes than 1 copies at rate. dee ait eee 
Sue cniontar month. 





for leas than 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 

Lessons for She mon with colored map, beautiful 
, appropriate music, etc.. etc, 

100 copies, one year (four quarters)...-...... ....« 

Single copy, one year (four quarters).............. 

100 es, three months (one quarter). 

Under 10 copies, three months, each 





anon eeneeesoee 


uid By at dy LEAF. A separate leat for each 
Sunday. Prin 


ted'on writing , and requiring writ- 
en answers to questions en the lesson. 
100 copies, one month 
_.= 8 FEB eccocequovegoceses $9.60. 
Lees than 100 copies ai same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
odder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
erican i 


ewe ten eee seeenn a 


London, EF. ©. Mg Oy bho S oy | 7 
, post free, for a year, to an dress 
Britain. for ten shillines prepaid . will be 


sold by all the princi newsdealers, twopence, 
as itl aieo The 8 Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements ts 25 
mts per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 


oe! 

tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 

months of November and December, ring these 

months there being a extra circulation, ‘ther 
ith a pressure of adv: matter for its columns, 


pees A wae ae n - 7 AM 

rough November an Lp wy rw charged a’ 

the in rate for the nine issues of those months. 

Ing Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) 

ment will be $1.00 co 

r ion, and for 8 al N (solid 

te) 50 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Adv ments 
should be addr to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


~ TOURIEE’S TOURS © 
vaeou QO EUROPE Recuper- 


/ ation, Three meals aday. ALL BILLS P 
Fee nuisance avoided Party Select. More car- 
riage and steamboat ridea, sights, &c., included than 
ever before offered. Unquestionably the finest, cheap- 
est and most popular excursions ever planned, Send 
for circular. RK. TOURS Bos 


CAHILL HOUSE 


Third Avenue and Kingsley Street, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 15. First-class in all of its appoint- 
ments, Mear the ocean. ot and cold baths. gas, 
and si drainage. Laundry and stable attached. 
Coach will meet every train. and soavev to the 
house free of charge. ddress M M.D. CAHTLL. 
1314 Arch &t.. Philade'phia, until June 10, and after 
that at Asbury Park 


CAPON SPRINGS AND BATHS 
we A MEAMESE SWS AE, 








ee nn 
Opens JUN® 1. of access all points of the 
com pass. mares e of Car- 
bonated Mineral Water inthe world. Also Springs 
to none. Half to of an hour's 
ride; a splendid Sulphur. Grand 


. White $ mountain scenery. 

‘ ummer climate unsurpassed summer hom 

ree eee and a red Meee geet send for Pamphlet. 
band, good fishing and boating. _v 

saw this advertisement. W. H. SALE: Proprietor 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(BSTARLISHED 1848,) 

Qtter benntiaalt mounted Seite, Diamand Rar- 
Adams Express, eS. Br aubjoct to inspection. of 
Goons SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT oF 
_REFERENCR, 
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Ab Seat and mes} boautiiul epael\ other Rinte oad 
ranstang Work on hand af bbe & MULE 
a : Sees 
lease Maautactureey, sities yd isso, ‘ 
Sait. 00 j fdu woted Cacuiogua and Prices 
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WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 





Street Depot to our door. 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the‘new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
If you come through Camden, N. J., | 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 





| Silks, ete. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
| Streets, and City Hall Square. 





Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than’ ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
| Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all | 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’,Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 


If you come 


We send without charge, 
































Founded iN are usa / 
“Ky 
DAVID LANnee 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
Z LENDER; ~ SEED STORE 


TO EVERY 


MAN’S DOOR 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


\Gipn EN SEEDS. : 
Noni RS ea ee 
Sa 


1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
stal card for prices and Catalo 
4 & SONS, 21 and 238.8 


sealed 


ae Address ‘ 
xth Street. Philadelphia. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





diate bioons delivered 
5 eprendia varieties, r b 
bio: too es ies ‘our NE ' IDE, a comp 
Trea: ise on the Rose, 7 t raced’ gree toall, 
inate ARD CO. 
rove, Go... 












Rose Growers. Pa. 





) 251040 INCH- 

A cEND FoR 
aS) Cincuiar 
“Vata PRICE LIST. 

CHADBORN & COLOWELLMFG Co-NEWBURGH.NY 








PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 

Deep setting perfected. Will get all the 
cream withoutice. Includes a perfect refrig 
erator box. Cans are sold without boxes: 
and furnished with glass gauges when re. 
quested. Special attention given to fitting 
out large creameries. One creamery at 
wholesale, whereI have no agents. Agents 
wanted, Send for circular. 

W. @. LINOO@LN. Warren. Mass. 
Rectangular & Square Box 
Cherns. Cheapest and Best. 
No inside fixtures, and 
ahways reliable, Six sizes of 
each kind made. Three sizes 
of the Lever Butter Worker 







ands 





we MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


Marton 8 Parse 


THRESHER 


000,000 % 


Ch 





res 





evo GRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 
we Northern Pacific R. 8. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; RESATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LANo Aart. 

Sr. Paut. Minn. 
ig The Best is tho 
cheapest. Lins 


rated price list 
free. THE AULTMA®Y & TAYLOR CO.., Mansifield.O. 





wders here are worthless 


that e 
lutely pure and immensely valuable. 
earth wit e hens lay like Sheri 


tlen " 
tad And Overywhere, or seas By 





dan 


_ MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
travel n this country, says that most of the Horse 
aud Caitle trash. He 


an’s Condition Powders are abso- 


ng on 


aad 


*s 


1, 8, JORBBOR & 00. Boston, Maw. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF LOVE. 


[By Adelaide Anne Procter. ] 





We must not doubt, or fear, or dread, that love 
for life is only given, 
And that the calm and sainted dead will meet 
estranged and cold in heaven : 
Ob, love were poor and vain indeed, 
Based on so harsh and stern a creed! 


True that this earth must pass away, with all 
the starry worlds of light, . 
With all the glory of the day, and calmer 
tenderness of night; 
For in that radiant home can shine 
Alone the immortal and divine. 


Earth’s lower things—her pride, her fame, her 
science, learning, wealth, and power— 
Slow growths that through long ages came, or 
fruits of some convulsive hour, 
Whose very memory must decay— 
Heaven is too pure for such as they. 


Chey are complete: their work is done. So 
let them sleep in endless rest. 
Love’s life is only here begun, nor is, nor can 
be fully blest ; 
It has no room to spread its wings 
Amid this crowd of meaner things. 


Just for the very shadow thrown upon its 
sweetness here below, 
The cross that it must bear alone, and bloody 
baptism of woe, 
Crowned and completed through its pain, 
We know that it shall rise again. 





THE RESURRECTIONS OF LIFE. 


[From A Year of Miracle, by the Rev. W.C. Gannett. | 


These resurrections are seen dly in 
the fate of nations. One blots out another 
by conquest, then that vanisher rises again 
by the slow absorption of its civilization. 
Che old cultures of the race are thus 
secured and handed down in cycles of 
rhythmic history. Hebrew absorbs Ca- 
naanite, and Persia absorbs Babylon, 
Egypt and Asia Minor and Persia yield to 
Greece, and Greece to Rome, and Rome to 
barbarous Goth and Frank; and through- 
out the process Man saves his own, and 
the forces, mental and moral, are guided 
to the finer issues of modern Europe and 
America. The brains that planned the 
Pyramids, the bravery of the warriors at 
Troy, the enthusiasm of the Crusader, are 
hoarded in the broadened intellect and 
nobler ideals and fairer instincts of the 
children of to-day. 

We hear another echo, another series of 
echoes, repeated from every individual life. 
One death we die? Why, we die from one 
day to another. We only live by dying. 
The doctors say our very bodies are 
changed, atom by atom, every few years ; 
that you are not quite the same persons 
you were when you met here the last time. 
And do not all mothers know what it is to 
lose their children’s faces, not by a death- 
day, but by swift birthday circling round? 

In mind, in character, who doubts our 
fact? A young man grasps, at last, the 
real purpose of his life, a girl leaves her 
school and enters on home duties; what is 
that but a dying of the boy and girl, a 
resurrection—to the man, the woman? 
Then, perhaps, they awake to the feeling 
that they are living lives of busy selfish- 
pess and uselessnees and sin; and with 
deep heart-searching and repenting, with 
prayer and vow and earnest struggle, they 
consecrate themselves to something better. 
It is the faireat of all the resurrections,—a 
dying of the poor self, a rising of the 
nobler self. Friends well name it the 
revival, the new birth. 

Half-way between their birthday and 
their death-day, this man and this woman 
stand side by side before the minister. 
They call it “ wedding-day;” it is their 
resurrection-day ! What dies? Two sepa- 
rate selves. Two separate homes, that 
now are breaking up. What comes to 
birth? Two lives in one. A new home. 
A new family. A new starting-point for 
births and deaths, for joys and moe 
tor obedience to laws of love and life, 
nobler growth thereby, or for breaking of 
those laws, and thereby growing ruin. 
Can they fully know, these two, the 
solemn act of life-in-death in which they 
join, so brimful with consequence? Not 
they ! 

While they are finding out, the years 
pass on, and our woman and man are, once 
more, two,-—for one of them is here, one 
gone, And again there is a resurrection to 
be watched. A voice is gone, yet, hark! 
its tones are “rising” in those children’s 
voices ringing out at play. A smile is 
gone ; re yaaa it ie were thebead 
young and e 0 
the motion of the body, the habits of the 
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hands, still linger inthe home. The mother 
or the father is dead, but the mother’s love 
or the father’s honor has “risen” in the 
form of family ideals to shape new lives 
of gentle deeds and manly ways. We die 
to live again. We die that we may live 
again. Nothing is quickened save it die. 

ortality is the condition of all immor- 
tality. What echoes we have wakened of 
this truth! The opening spring prints it 
off on every hillside in illuminated text of 
leaf and flower. The sun in the heavens 
are blazing it. The nations in their 
history repeat it. The sin-experience in 
which we first find God reveals it. 
The passing moment of each man’s 
and woman’s life is ringing gladly 
with it. Our dead friend’s memory recalls 
it. The mystery of each instant’s life 
flashes it far backward through the past, 
far forward through the future. We find, 
as always with these central facts of Na- 
ture, that the best and highest meanings 
of the truth belongs to ourselves,—so com- 
pletely is Man a part of all, so completely 
18 all represented in Man. Our word 

“resurrection ” seems to concentrate the 
history of the universe, to whisper the 

secret of the life of God! 


MURCH FURNITURE. _ 
CHURCH FUR $. $. BANNERS. 


_R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place CW. 8th St.), N. -¥. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made of Merino and Silk, New pe: Beautiful Designs, 
from $1.50 to $10. 


CLARENCE A. cam & CO., 
133 NortTH Send tor il STREET 


MAG 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
d tor illustrated price- ice-list. 


IC’ LANTERNS 


STE" OPTIC! INS 








AS SILK BANNERS 
FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
J yi Send to, J. & R. LAMB, 


Carmine Street, New York 
_FOR HAND BOOK. 


The Great rE 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most P. b 















Stores, Show . 
3, Offices, py Batler: 
ew and ele-~ 


to ohacehe and the trad 
_I. P. FRINK, 551 ‘Peart 8t.. N.Y. 





THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S. 8. CHAIR. 


Send for full description, also of variety of styles 
of latest pattern SETTEES, CHArRs, and everything 
for general seating, BLACK BOARDS, DusTLESs CRAY- 
ONS, etc. 


BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 
19 Bond St., New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 








Medal 
Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTOY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 


of Honor 


PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 
Churches will be sermuenet Gros from the Manu- 
sam ices as Furnitare Deal 
and Price List sent by mail. eas 


ARE SOLD AT ALL THE 


. 
y 


] 


‘ il | 


| 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO."S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled “ CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” “AMERICAN,” ** EAGLE,” 
LEADING HARDWARE 





Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanship ; Separation of Rolls Without Compressing 
Spring ; Non-liability of Cutting the Material ; 


AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 


Greatest Capacity for all Kinds of Work. 








CARPETS. | 
MATTINGS. 





| Lowest Cash Prices. 





OIL CLOTHS. 





ission. 
ee ae Bee 
oO 
which have been o 
than cases of natural 


of this new 


ae PALEN 
ladeiphia, Pa» 


Great Variety. 








REEVE L. KNIGHT, 
1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


|EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
- thorough & the natural 
ee Srna 
ion, and by acar 
= well-selected cocoa, 


Made a water or milk Sold in 
tins only (3¢-Ib. and :%) ed 


James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 
London. England. 


GOLD MEDAL, a 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 











W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Was, 
WESTLAKE 


THE ADAMS & 
: Ad WIRE GAUZE, 


Non-Explosive, 


(Oil STOVE. 


The onlyOil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of theSirHum- 
phry DavySafety Lamp, 
or use in mines, thus 
making it absolutely 
non-explosive. 

Will not smoke when 
ean in a draught. 

eservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch 
Granite. 

Our 1552 Stove has improved Bake Oven, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other valuable 
improvements. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents 

The Adams & Wesilake M 
Ny. , 
” ‘7k. Ponrtapmt h. a, N, 





45 Summer St.. Boston. | 100 Beekman 
95 % Lake S8t.. Chicago. 


PAYSON: gums me 


and very popular for decorative work on linen. Reo’ da 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold SS 











iGET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER 





FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples te 
select from. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


mz Write for circulars, or 
examine the styles at 


220 and 222 Dock STREET, 
(bel. Walnut) Purua., Pa. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 












Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. | 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., | 
: 30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Catoago, 1 Tus., Orange, Masa., or Atlanta, ca.) 








‘cels all other Pianos of American manu 
fac.ere in its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 





The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the | 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, | 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- | 


mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any | 
climate 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


VV arerooms, 


130 Fifth Ave..N. Y. ' 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 


) 


| Mense demand tor these goods, 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


CHURCH ‘ORGANS: 
Sensi eetesrenteEP ter. 


20563 Washingion Street, Bester. 





HOOK &. i, & HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand ane in Tremont Temple 
Boston ; Fiymente Church, Brookiyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati: Chureh ot x4 Holy Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite neon 4 4 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at 
$1000, and upwards. 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORG ANISTS, and ot! 
are invited . a apply tos us direct for all ‘\ntormation 
connected with DESCRIPTIVE CLROU- 
LARS and qpesiiuntions ay TE on apptentien. 


Rerennd-hand Organe for ante at low ricer 














RAM ¢ i 








J. Este ys to. 
, ag Na. Vt. 


(Rr emrenetr RAT oe 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 
| ROE ANE RNR SE ORONO TE ERI RNS RE 


gant and varied styles sent free. 


Church Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 


Cor. of Cambridge and North Grove Sts., 
n, Mase. 

Builders of the A. in the “New OLp SovTs” 

CHURCH, Boston, Caurist Cuurcs, Baltimore, St. 

PETER’S, Philadelphia, ALL Saints’, Worcester, 

Mass., FAIRBANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns- 

burg, Vt. .ard many others. Send for circulars. 








27 7 Stops 10 Sets Reeds, $90 


2a Seater eat OxFR iinine 10 full sets 
eee ‘alnut or Ebonized 
Case 5Octa' maw by Es eas | 


Pate oe BE meri Bes top Action, a 

NEW L Rn. DEOA oak ag gntanted,) 

¥N@ Cw Boles ~~ a7 _ 
oo DAY 


aula steno 
by 320 Edison's Sctris Lig 
Cm 


me hts at NicueT to fill orders 
Cars here, Stool, p te only 90 


ya return and Iwill 
p Aa byl so nothing can be fairer 


Come and examine sine the Ly wt Leave * nf City, 

Barclay or Christopher &t. 8.30 a. 
fare, Tsarclon on ve Washington a 40 0 lor 
or \. day(for 


Phila. ton, &e.. 
“Beatty’s Excursion .””) $5 allowed to pay 
yenese if you buys Cap tee you are welcome. 
nS oy eg oe ean 
ofortes 
Otis Organ 80, iben Adkiress or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New sony 





SOLAR ‘vir SHOES 

eas great wearing quality of 
the goods made by us under 
our patents, and labeled withour && 
registered trade mark of * Solar (Ag 
Tip Shoes” for Boys, Girls, [3 
und Misses, has created an im- 





and induced unscrupulous dealers 
to make inferior shoes and sell 
them at a reduced price. calling 
them “Solar Tip.’ We shati 
vroseoute to the extent of the law 
any one who in form, color, or 
pee | shall use a trade mar mitre ealeoulated to deceive 
he public into whee shoe for the wing 
Jon DELL & . Phils. 

yon ty by Bi Ma. me wrrHout Bighth 4 T = 

wholesale, 


@: i Grenecm, m Warren Bie te tak 








ARETE ER A Ai IS 


Pratap 
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WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW ? 
POOLS SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL You! 










of storm 
prosahine. cal ben from what 
direction—invaluable to 


accurate eter at- 
tached, which alone is 
worth ‘the ‘ak | = 
combination. 


WEATHER DIDICATCR 


of tr @ day to be 
BEST tf THE WORLD | 


Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
, with silver-plated 

etc., ma! ing it 

ul as wel) as ure- 

ful ornament. We will 
send you a sample one, 
delicered Sree, your 
place in good order, on 
receipt of ®1, c. eix for 
a4. Agents are makin 
to €2v daily eel 

ing th em. as aE, —_ 


He ce 
Sells. . SiGi Th . 
Sst the thing to seli +o 
















ts. eto. 
tee nnivable to. a every body. 

Stamps 
talon In rood order.but 


money preterred. Agents 

w anted everywhero 

OSWEGO 7 f ERMO (Ove TER W Onks,. 
abt HER ‘the kind in the world), 


see ; t -¥. 
Write peur Tout Wifes, aan. 4 State plainly. anc remit Md 
“aewike 
LEWARE nor Ww persis IMITATIONS. 
uine ee bee our io M igna- 
ture of . A. Poon, on back of Instrument, as below: 


BADR oC ~“wrnie 


MARK. 


yy 
Er eof een Tength' $4 Rew age width Sh ‘che 
ir you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
res rn it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our advertisement. 























We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. It 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax Hatt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadel phia, 








FANCY WORK A ROOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
and Patterns lor Artistic Neecie 
Work, Ao nsington Kabroidery, directions lor making 
Numerous kinds of Ovoche! aud Anitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Rag, serap Reakel, Tidy, Mot, Oak Aird lace, 
Dane Gover ,cie, “Vella how to nuke h Nenaington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Setin and Breath: r Stitches, 
ete ete, Price. “te, uf 1? three cont: stamps; 4 Books, $1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 
A POE, of | of 100 Patterna for Worsted Work,etc. Bor 
a ra, Cornes, Flowers, Birds, Animals, synehe, 
Stork. Deer, Koses, | shen, Crmic Deasigua,8 oe 
ete, Price, Becta. wks. $l. 4 larwe Tidy eran: 
10 cts. eint oar. i for 13 Three-Cent Stampa. 
. F LNGALLA, Lynn, Mass., Box 8, . 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE, 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest tn the 
end, as it never gets 
outofcurt. Every one 
warranted. Prices 


5. 6. 8, A d 
4 $s. 6 $10, $12, an 
Beat French Hair 

Switches. 


= In. 36 ox. for 
ea, * > 
3 - 3% on, “ 
wo” 4 on “ 97 
These goals areone 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
tn the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarde.! on approval without money to 

any address in the United States. Send for circular, 
JOHN MEDINA, 

Pants Tlaik SToKks, 

428 Washington Sireet (cor, Summer), Boston, Mass. 


AY'S BUILDING’ MATERIAL 
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Another New Style No, 9500, 


The Celebrated 27 STOP Beethoven Organ, with 





For roe ce of p 


ples aud calalugue mailed ree. W-1i-Pay Camden,NJ 


BEATTY’S 


Pipe Top Beethoven Organ. : 


5 OCTAVES, {0 SETS REEDS, 27 STOPS. 


Orders Pouring in by the Hundred. 
A Decided Novelty. 


a Charmingly Beautiful Pipe Top, JUST OUT. 


Ry the addition of 
a PipeTop, madeon 
anentirely new and 
beautiful plan. the 
now famous Beeth 
oven, 27 Stop. Or- 
gan is rendered one 
of the most charm- 
ing Organs ever put 
upon the market 
The pipes are illu- 
minated with bril- 
Nant colors lined 
withgold upon each 
sideareornamental 
eS surmounted 

an artistic Queen 
Anse Tom In front 
of the ptpes is a mu- 
sic pocket. No ex- 
pense has been 
spared to construct 

a top which is at 
ence the extreme 
of architectura! 
beauty and elegant 
finish. The case is 
further beautified 
by the addition of 
expensive veneer 
and carved and 
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turned ornaments. 
0 that it is a fit cas- 
a | for the action, 
acknowl. 

edged tobe the most 
effective and vari- 
ons in its stop com- 
binations of any 
mgsain the world. 
S@ For the pur 


Sat Baan 


upon the market, 
without delay, sc 


price for |g pres- 
Pot at ON 


$109.75 


which includes » 
solid Walnut Organ 
Rench, Music and 
Boo 


iz. 

aa This beautifu' 
organ is manutac- 

ured from the 
choicest of season 
ed and selected 
Black Walnut. It 
will stand the test 
ot any climate. It 
is elerantly propor- 
—— ornately 

rved. and has fret 

ond gold arabesque 
ornamen tation 
















dust, It is called 


” 
“Beethoven, 
as its musical effects 
tre the most won- 
erful yet prod 
tany price, hence 
is named after the 
Vorid’s greatest 
ymposer. The va- 
= lety. expression, 
tone heauties, and 
combination effects 
cannot be equalled 
by another manu 
facturer at less than 
$525. W hy ? 
Because the Patent- 
ed Improve ments 
are my own, and no 
one else can build an 


27 STOPS. eomettieget 


1 Cello, § ft. tone - Grand Expressione, 8 ft. ey Vox Jubilante, Bs and 4 ft. 
2 Melodia. Fren bh tlorn, 8 ft. tone. . Piccolo, 2 tt. to 


Dimensions: Ieight, 8 feet ; Length, 46 in.; Depth, 24 inches. 


%. Clarabetla. 2 arp Moline. zt ‘ ‘ongive Harmonique. 
4. Manual Sub- Bass, 16 ft. 1% Vox Humana, Tremulant. 22. Orchestral Forte, 
5. —— M4. Echo, 8 ft. tone. 


Sg Grand Organ Knee Stop. 


& Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone. Right Knee Stop. 


LS Dulelana, § ft. tone. 
7. Viol di Ganvba, 8 It. tone. 


16. Clarionet, 8 [t. tone, 2. Automatic Vaive Stop. Base 
& Tapas. & ft, tone. 17. Voix Celeste, 8 tt. tone, 2%. Right Duplex Damper. 
%. Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone. 18. Violina, 4 [t. tone. 27. Left’ Duplex Damper. 


With erand and thrilling accessory and combination effects. This organ contains 10 full sets Gelde 
Tougue Reeds. arranged ou a bew and patented pian surpassing all previous apamnte at organ butane. 
It has Upright Bellows, with 3 secitons, giving an increase of power over the usual style ot bellows made b: 
other manulacterers. Fiited with Steel Springs Music Pocket, Sliding Fall with Lock (nickel plated), Elegant 
Lamp Stands, Nickel Piated Foot-niaies on | ecals. which never rust or wear, bes'des 2 Knee Swells. Handles 
and Koliers tor moviny. With each organ hereafter an elegant solid Organ Bench will be sent free of charge. 
This 1s far superior to the ordinary stoul for Organ use, and is more ornamental and useiul. 

THE REETHOVEN has sprung inte popular favor ina marvellously short space oftime. It 
has been improved and periected since first invented, and those who want music and not furniture, although 
this case is very handsome), should order the Beethoven. 


Having Now the Largest Reed Organ Factory on the Globe, 

IT am prepared to ship this Organ immediately on the receipt of order. I want every one to come to Wasb- 
ington, N. J., and select this Organ. Every opportunity will be afforded yeu to examine it. I will make a 
satisfactory allowance fur your expenses from $5 00 to $15.00, according to distance you come. COME. A free 
coach meets every train. 
Remittance way be made by Bank Draft, P.O. Money Order, Express prepaid, or Registered Letter. 
Cash orders take preference on Order Books. The Organ is exactly as represented. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. If the Beethoven Pipe Top Organ after ore 
year's use, dren not give you entire satistaction, kindly return it at my expense. and I will promptly refund 
you the $109.75 with Interest. Nothing can be fairer. If you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly 
call the attention of your friends tothis circular? Yeu will be doing them a real service. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


[May 13, 1882. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


_ 87 Be Sudbury Street, Roston, Maan. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells 
Special attention given to Church Bells, a7 Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing hells, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu:ches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN. & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY. 


Fevorably known to the public since 
1826, Church Chapel, School Fire Aierm 
and other belis: also Chimes and l’eals 


WENERLY & (O.. WES! TROY 1’ 


















A ’$ ORGANS Z7atopa $90. "Pianos. ,. $125 up. 
Factory running day and night. Pa 
pera free, Address Daniel F Heatly. Washingios, Ne 





PIANOS & 2~eriteereteresrceet $190 
ORGANS @RUAN, i. and Book $55 
Warranted Six years. Send for Catalege: 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 8°6 Bway Y¥. 





BACH’S “=< 
MONETTE 


NEWMUSICALWONDER ONLY 


In Handsome Walnut Case 
Simplest in the World. 
Elegant. Melodious Pow- 


a erful. 16 aay Plays 


2 any Tane. Moric 4c.a foot. More 
‘\ Condensed and Cheaper than any 
other, Afusical Wonder‘ atalogue Free 


ACR ORGANINA CO. 
wo filvert 8t., Philadelphia 


CHAWNPION 
IRON FENCE 


KENTON. OO, OH!0. 


The most extensive Railing Works 
In the United States. 


Litt j +44 
sm Eee SL eG | 


HLL 


Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen. 

tennia!, Cinciuuati, P.ttsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring 
field, Ill., and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture 
th CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 

(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses. ) 

Send for [llustrated Catalozue (75 pages). 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 

GREATLY IMPROVED, 
In dally use in 15,000 factories 
and dairies, For securing Clean- 
lineas, Purity, and greatest pos- 
sible Gapoues ot cream, have no 
equal. Made in Four Siyl’s, Ten 
Siaes each. Durable and orna- 

mental. _Skim automatically 
withont lifting the cals st sh wular in the Cream 
Gathering plan. Foar @ edals and Six 
SIL VER M edals tor Superiority. Also, Davis 
+wi > teen « Batter Workers, Printers, ete, Send 
noetal for cireula VEMNONT Re M MA- 
CHINE co. BELLOWS FALLS, 


anywitke PLANT SecctyWitker 




































































By. our impreved system ‘f pecking We cuaranice 
ev ai we send te as youas fevh esti. ou had 
KRENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOK,. 

FOR ONLY ONE DOLLARS." 

age paki, 18 
Verbenas, or 12 Coleus, or 12 Helictropes, or 312 Fuch- 
sias, or 12 Paocsies. or 12 Petunias, or 12 Summer 
Blooming "inks, or 12 -alvies, or 6 Noses, or 12 Giladi 
olus, or 12 Lemon Verbenas, or 12 Double or Single 
Geraniums, or 12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Tuheroses 


or six ot these collections tor %. Money in registered 
letter atour risk. Address F, BR. PIRMSON, 
BEKDSMAN AND FLORIST, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
















6 blet, giving 

"wales ym 5 fox AE “this ~ Mittens, 
eis ies’ Cars, eee ets. R will mailed to 
Souteon seonins of6 cts. oc ah a 





~*arz~ DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, NJ. 


“THE BRAINERD RLARMETIONA CO, 





The Sunday School Times intends te admit only advertisen ents tlat are Lrusiwort) 
the publisher 


er will reiuad to ibers any money thai they 


thould, however, an advertisement of a party pot im good standing be inadvertently luserted, 
lose thereby 














